USE OF THE VERNACULAR 
LANGUAGE IN THE LITURGY 


What Is A Religious Brother? 
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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher’: 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of havin 
special prayers for those who are generou: 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for you 
generosity, will have a set of Gregoria: 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) saic 
for the repose of your soul after you die—o 
for one of your loved ones, or immediatel\ 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 






» Scripture Studies Today. Will 
% the renewed interest in Biblical 
research and in new translation lead 
to respect and harmony—or even 
some agreement—between the vari- 
ous scholars now at work on these 
projects? Fr. Geoffrey Wood, S.A., 
a native of Philadelphia, who teaches 
Scripture at Atonement Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., thinks that at least the old animosities and isolation 
between Protestants and Catholics are being reduced. Page 4. 





Fr. Geoffrey Wood, S.A. 


FY The Sabbath On Saturday. Observance of the Sabbath on Saturday, 
rather than on Sunday, is one of the distinguishing marks of the 
Seventh-day Adventists. William J. Whalen, who has written extensively 
on the various religious groups of America, explains other characteristics 
of this particular sect. Page 8. 


$ A Matter Of Language. Several issues ago THE Lamp carried an article 
which pointed out the advantages of Latin as a liturgical language. 
Fr. John A. O’Brien of the University of Notre Dame points out in this 
issue certain advantages which would come from the use of the native 
language in Divine Worship. Page 12. 


Vocation Of A Brother. Director of Brothers’ Vocations at Graymoor 

is Brother Paschal Breau, $.A., who writes about the many things that 
a religious Brother is called upon to perform at home and on the mission. 
Page 16. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP:‘“‘Questions About Parochial 

Schools.” Leonard F. Manning of Fordham Law School and Russell 
Kirk of the National Review discuss the Constitution question and the 
alleged “divisiveness” of the Parochial Schools. 

“UNITAS and the Unitas Association.” The magazine which is devoted 


to Christian Unity and the association connected with it are told about 


by Flavian Haggerty, S.A. 





At St. Onofrio’s In Rome. With Cardinal Valerio Valeri, when His 
Eminence visited the Church of St. Onofrio to administer Confirmation, 
is Fr. Raphael Grande, Procurator General of the Graymoor Friars. 








“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 
And lifeless limbs Thou dost 
restore 
Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 
When young or old Thine 
aid implore.’ 
St. ANTHONY'S RESPONSORY 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“Many thanks to Our Blessed 
Mother and St. Anthony for 
obtaining employment. I plan 
to send an offering for St. 
Anthony’s Bread for the poor.” 

Miss A.T. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 








Recent Favors 


Dear Father: Enclosed you will find a 
five dollar offering to St. Anthony’s 
Burse. I made this promise for two very 
special favors granted me in the last few 
days. I always specify that my offering 
will be made to Graymoor, and I honestly 
believe that St. Anthony holds Graymoor 
in special favor. Mrs. D.McM. 


Exams Passed 


Dear Father: I prayed for my son to pass 
the N. Y. Bar Examinations which he took 
last November. He was notified in the 
latter part of January that he had passed 
both the tests even though he had very 
little hope of being successful. St. An- 
thony has been very good to me and my 
family and I am deeply grateful to him. 

Mrs. A.O’C. 


Anonymously Returned 


Dear Father: I am sending you the gift 
I promised St. Anthony for helping us to 
find a watch my friend lost on the job. 
My friend promised an offering for Bread 
if the watch was found. Last week a 
package, with no name from sender, came 
to us and it contained the watch. Thanks 
to St. Anthony. C&B 


Disagreement 

Dear Father: I promised St. Anthony 1 
would send a small sum and a letter to 
you for publication if he prayed that Our 
Lord give my father and mother the 
grace to settle a disagreement. I promised 
him this money for his Bread Fund for 
the poor. 

Just as I trusted, everything came out 
swell and we are happy. I surely thank 
St. Anthony for interceding for me. 

I’ve thoroughly enjoyed the magazine, 
Tue Lamp, which I get sometimes from 
my church’s magazine rack. It’s great! 

E.M. 


House Sold 

Dear Father: Two years ago I promised 
St. Anthony I would send $100 towards 
your great work at Graymoor if he would 
intercede for me for the sale of my 
house. We were recently successful in 
selling the house so I am sending you the 
money and I am very grateful to St. An- 
thony for his intercession. M.,J. 


Found on Bus 

Dear Father: Recently I lost my purse, 
while visiting out of town, with all my 
identifications and credentials. I never 
dreamed I would see it again. I stayed 





up most of that night praying to St. An- 
thony and the Blessed Mother. The very 
next day I had a call from a bus driver 
saying he had found my purse in one of 
the seats in his bus. The purse was re 
ceived intact with not a thing missing 
I am enclosing an offering of $5.00 ir 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony, for hi 
Bread Fund. Mrs. J.D.R 


Bookkeeping Error Discovered 

Dear Father: I promised five dollars fo 
St. Anthony’s Bread if my request wa 
granted—which was finding a mistake i 
some bookkeeping. I have great faith i 
St. Anthony and I am now praying th: 
my son may find a buyer for his hous: 
Please include this request in you 
prayers. Thank you. Mrs. E.K 


Money Found 

Dear Father: About two months ago | 

implored St. Anthony to help me find 

some money, that was hidden in m 

basement. Yesterday my wish wa 

granted. I am so grateful to St. Anthony 
E.F.E 


Healing 
Dear Father: Last October I bumped my 
right shin against a carriage in a supe! 
market. I did not pay any attention t 
it, but before too long I noticed it was 
not healing. Since I am a diabetic ! 
became worried. The doctor told me tha 
I had an uicer on a varicose vein an 
that it would be a slow healing process 
It was then I turned to St. Anthony an: 
asked him to help me in my trouble. |! 
want to express my gratitude to St 
Anthony for his healing powers. 

Mr. G.A.S 


Found a Ring 

Dear Father: I lost a valuable ring yes 
terday and I prayed to St. Anthony t 
find it for me. When I came to work thi 
morning my ring had been found. Thank 
to St. Anthony, I am enclosing an offe: 
ing. DF.) 


Money Received 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a mone 
order for $5.00 in thanksgiving for favor 
received over the years through St. An 
thony’s intercession and recently for hi: 
help when I found some money that ha: 
been mislaid. I am a subscriber to TH: 
Lamp and have been for a number o! 
years. I pass it on to my son’s family 
when I am through with it. Mrs. J.E.D 











If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ibles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


| Honor your favorite Saint 


Jur Lady of the Miraculous Medal ~$3092.45 
Mr. & Mrs. CL, N.Y., $5; Mrs. JM, —, $2. 
st. Jude . 2288.52 


Miss RM, Wash., D.C., $1; Mrs. GM, Mass., 61; 
Mrs. CB, Nebr., $5; AB, Pa., $25; CF, Wash., 
D.C., $2.50; AB ‘& VR, Oreg., $20: EB, L.I ee 
$3; Mire. EM, LI, N.Y., $1; 3.B., N.Y., $5; 
Mr. FS, Fla., $5. 

5S. Dymphna & Peregrin 3424.47 
HC, N.Y., $4; Mrs. AH, Mich., $5; Mrs. TE, 
N.Y., $1; Mrs. OZ, N.Y., $2; Mr. and Mrs. cD, 
N.J., $2. 

yur Lady of Perpetual Help 3847.80 
LC, Mich., $10; R. & MM, Mass., $1; AM, O., 


$10 

sacred Heart . 4704.38 
Mrs. IA, Mass., $3; Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1. 

it. Anthony . 4795.58 


Mrs. ND, Mo., $20; KM, N.J., $5; Mrs. SF, Del., 
$5; Mrs. MK, L.I., N.Y., $1; Mrs. ES, Fla., 63; 
Mrs. CG, N.Y., $1; Mrs. GS, Cal., $2; LC, Mich., 
$5; KW, Wis., $2: Mrs. RK, Wisc., $3; Mrs. KH, 
L.I., N.Y., $1; MV, Neth., $1; Miss FB, O., $3: 
Mrs. ES, Iil., $3; Mrs. EM, Fla., $3; Mrs. EA, 
Ark., $5; Mrs. MG, Pa., $3; Mrs. DM, N.Y., $1; 
MF, Pa., $1; Miss MW, N.Y., $2; JC, N.Y., $2; 
Miss DB) Cal., $5; AS, Cal., $20; MP, Mass., $1: 
AB & VR, Oreg., $20: Mrs. JW, N.J., $5; Mrs. 
AS, Nebr., $2; Mrs. JM, N.Y., $5; MK, N.Y., 
$10; Mr. JG, Cal., $5; AM, O., $15; Mrs. IA, 
Mass., $2; Mrs. JM, Mich., $2; MH, Pa., $1.50; 
IR, L.I., N.Y., $3; Anon, $500: Mrs. SD, Wisc., 
$5; Mr. EK, Me., $1; Mr. FS, Fla., $5; EH, 
N:%., Si; EP, W.%... Gi. 

All Saints si 1511.07 
me DB, Cal., $5; JD, Fla., $10; Miss MW, N.Y., 
$2.20. 


Our Lady of Fatima —.. somtecees SOLS O 
Mr. FPS, Fla., $5. 
Infant of Prague 704.59 


RD, Conn., $5; Mrs. EA, Ark., $10; Miss FB, O., 
$2; Miss FF, L.I., N.Y., $1; Mrs. JM, Mich., $2; 
Mr. FS, Mass., $1; Mrs. KB, N.J., $1 


Laan . 239.84 
Mrs. CG, N.Y., $1; EK, Md., $5; EA, Mass., $1; 


aes fa toe 2500.00 
Mrs. JM, N.J., $20. 

Our Lady of pee eas 
J. Fam., Pa., $1 

St. Rite _. ee. 5 cai ttae Sactaces 
Mr. & Mrs. CM, P.R., $105. 

St. Christopher - dats ‘ 707.90 
Mr. & Mrs. CL, N.¥., $1; Mrs. MW, N.Y., $1. 
St. Patrick eciscbetitingaitaaiiaactaoctaipile 1003.03 
Immaculate Conception - re 1130.70 
Mrs. IA, N.Y., $3; AW, N.Y., $3. 

St. Pius X aS 
Mrs. ABS Wis., $100. 

Little Flower ....- 4359.91 
DB, Cal., $5: AB & VR, Oreg., $20. 

Blessed Martin De Porres . 2626.82 
Miss MM, Ill., $10; Mrs. JM, Mich., $2. 

St. Margaret of Scotland .- ee ER 
St. Maria Goretti vee ....- 836.60 
JS, Minn.. $5; JF, Pa., $10. 

St. — 7 bs. Saihciicigleicucieeiaaladicbesiaesnilicgias- Nee 
Mrs. JB, $5. 

St. Francis ar Assisi : ae 


Mrs. GM, Mass., $1; Mrs. MK, N.Y., $1. 

















Holy Family - f 584.00 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor “ 492.60 
St. Anne 346.50 
Our Lady of the Rosary — .. 308.25 
St. Mary M 250.50 
Most Holy Trinity 132.20 
Ow tale & Vetere HLS 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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Priests and Seminarians present candles to the Holy Father 


VOCATIONS 


If I could be instrumental 

In reaching just one person’s heart, 
To help a needy boy along 

I'd feel I’'d done my part. 

There are many worthy boys today 
Who have a vocation ’tis true, 

But are waiting for some kind folks 
To help them, and see them through. 


Just ask yourself where your money goes? 
And what of the things you buy? 

I’m sure, you, too, could educate a boy 
For the priesthood, if you'd try. 


How long will your friends remember you 
When from this world you depart? 

Then remember now, to remember yourself, 
God gave you the time to start. 


Just think how great your reward will be 
When before your Maker, you stand, 
If you gave Him a priest, your adopted son 
He'll reach out His loving hand. 
And He'll say to you for all to hear 
“Come to Me, ye blessed one, 
You helped a young man attain his goal, 
My priest, your adopted son.” 
—WInIFRED M. KELLEHER j 
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‘THE 
' € 


The scholarly study of the 


Word of God is clearing 


up some questions between B. a took its name from its once characteristic an 
(ara flourishing industry, but that was in pr 
“Nap Prohibition days. In the 1930's the great, block-size: 
: : ae houses of long forgotten breweries stood amid thx ‘ 
Penn sae Comore as 8 residential rows vacant, bleak, somewhat ghostly 
Yeni =Any boy who ventured into them at night could 
an testify to that as he climbed from story to story 
eee starting at every echo, at every shadow, yet perse 
} 4 R vering in his exploration for the sheer thrill of mys- 
(gama tery and danger and ultimately for the awesom« 
Alpe «experience of viewing the city from their gaping 
Te upper windows. The uniform rooftops of the homes F 
i — lay below, the glowing lamplight at their fixed inter 
"it, vals, the pattern broken only by the distant gothic 
*§ Re spire of St. Ludwig's. 
Re So Of course, this was but one of the attractiv i 
mS features of Brewerytown. Much more was open t i 
Mees. the enterprising spirits of the boys of that neighbo a 
f ty hood. There were manholes, empty boxcars, Mos¢ F 
ii ~=bach’s Dairy stables, deserted hobo villages on th: 
‘ae = edge of Fairmount Park. There was Fairmount Par! Hi 
Boe itself. There were attractions from the outside worl: 4 
ie p:) as well—particularly in the seasonal arrival of pro L 
. % duce trucks outside the American Stores Warehous« ’ 
i F; all just in from the country with carrots and othe: 
4 4 sweet vegetables jutting invitingly from their panels 
aR There was, however, one place in that community) 
4 es s: that did not invite the otherwise all-penetrating curi 
ie Bi: osity of a boy of Catholic faith. The place called 
‘40> Zion Church. A strange sounding name, so unlike 
; Via, St. Ludwig’s or Most Precious Blood! A strange. 
: is A austere building, so unlike the pinnacled and arched 
“Ym «exterior of St. Ludwig’s, lacking the Romanesque 
: aa warmth of Most Precious Blood. This place with its : 
‘S==" sign in front announcing “Morning Service” and 
4-Cbhe Lamp - Hat act MAy BE ONE April 1961 













ROAD 
TO REUNION 





by GEOFFREY WOOD, S.A. 


REWERYTOWN was a typical row-hous: 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. The sectio: 
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“Evening Service,” offering enigmatic sermon titles 
uch as “In Change Unchanging” and proclamations 
like “Will the Dead Live Forever?” was an island of 
nystery to a Catholic boy. Ordinarily the mark of 
nystery alone would make it eligible for investiga- 
tion, but in this case he was reluctant to bother. 
"here was something about the place, a blend of the 
sacred and sinister, that made a parochial boy give 
t wide berth. 


rfuus in Brewerytown it seemed that the first bar- 
| rier which a Catholic youth voluntarily acknowl- 
dged was religious. Early in life the first line he 
irew was that of religious distinction. It is probably 
o different elsewhere nor among Protestant youth. 
't might seem strange that a sense of religious dis- 
nection, perhaps even a touch of religious animosity, 
ould manifest itself so early in life. Underlying all 
ich division are serious and valid theological rea- 
ms, but how many are clearly aware of this until 
iter on in life? Yet the sense of division is there 
nd arises early—something bequeathed to us by so 
lany past generations and so intensified by cen- 
turies of mutual persecution, dispute and determined 
isolation that it has become as natural to us as nation- 
ality or as our genetic characteristics! 

As life goes on this sense is heightened by experi- 
ence. The realization of our differences grows clearer 
as external notes of contrast accumulate. They have 
ministers who marry, they eat meat on Friday, they 
have no crucifix, no sign of the Cross, no statue of 
our Lady, no nuns. In daily contact on the streets 
and playing fields there might be understanding and 
comradeship, yet in this one area where neither side 
understands or can penetrate the terminology and 
creedal and ritual notions of the other there is, even 
among youth, frustration, suspicion, a prudent silence 
icing over the issue. 


] ATER these experienced differences may begin to 
4 find their historical explanation. One hears of the 
Reformation. Rival names rise up to claim the alle- 
giance of Protestant and Catholic. Among Catholics, 
personages such as Luther, Calvin, Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth take on a villainous character while he 
identifies himself with virtuous and heroic figures 
such as Ignatius of Loyola, Thomas More, Edmund 
Campion, Oliver Plunkett and so on. The stories of 
perscuted ancestors, be they Huguenots or the Irish 
peasantry, provoke a prouder, more vehement loyalty 
to the faith of one’s fathers and help solidify and 
sublimate one’s sense of religious distinction. Finally 
ne may find the logical explanation to his position 


hy the discovery of the essential differences, the doc- 


rinal contradictions that exist between the churches. 
he Catholic comes to understand that such radical 
‘tenets as the Real Presence, Papal Supremacy, the 


‘rue nature of Grace, the indissolubility of marriage, 


re no longer held by non-Catholics. That while he 
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cannot, he is not free to compromise these beliefs 
without losing his Catholic identity; nor can Prot- 
estants come to accept them without losing theirs. 
Identity, truth, salvation are seen to be at stake and 
this conviction finally makes all division under- 
standable, gives it its basis and renders it all the 
more enduring! 

Today very few people will deny that religious 
division, this isolation of one Christian from another, 
is undesirable. It is a source of scandal on the mis- 
sion field where pagans are left confused by the 
variety of “authentic” interpretations of the Gospel. 
It has been a source of definitely unchristian unchari- 
tableness, ranging from coolness and verbal recrim- 
ination to legal harrassment and even physical vio- 
lence. It has been a cause for decline in church 
membership. It exposes Christian groups to fairly 
valid accusations of hypocrisy and contradiction and 
leads honest men to disassociate themselves from 
any sect and seek self respect in independence. Such 
consequences arouse the concern of church leaders. 
All would like to see the breach healed somehow—a 
unity of hearts and ultimately a unity of mind 
attained which might break down the rigid barriers 
and bring the Christian world together again with 
a new vitality, a harmonious message that might 
overcome the world. 


ESIRABLE as it may be, however, the only hope of 
D unity seems to lie in surrender, the identification 
of all Christians under one form or another! The doc- 
trinal differences are too radical to allow for compro- 
mise. The Catholic must finally demand that the 
Protestant accept Papal Primacy as a divinely sanc- 
tioned doctrine; that he accept the Real Presence, 
the sacrificial character of the Eucharist, the inher- 
ently sanctifying power of grace, the seven Sacra- 
ments, and so on. Accidentals might be compromised 
but tenets such as these must be embraced. 

In other words, the Protestant must cease to be a 
Protestant. The Protestant, of course, will have his 
demands in any step toward unity. Papal Primacy 
(he will say) in its strictest sense along with Infalli- 
bility must be repudiated. The necessity of the Mass 
must not be emphasized. Strict Catholic principles 
on divorce or contraception must not be considered 
of universal application. In demanding all this the 
Protestant would in effect draw the Catholic away 
from what he believes to be unalterable God-given 
truths and laws. They would render him in fact a 
Protestant. A tug-of-war! True, a unity of hearts 
might be possible—the lessening of old tensions, the 
forgetting of old historical grievances, cooperation 
in charitable undertakings, an ascendance of good 
manners, of even a sense of fraternity flowing out of 
our possession of a common belief in the one God of 
Judeo-Christian tradition, in the Messianic character 
of Jesus, in the supreme worth of Christianity as the 
most inspired philosophy of life man has ever known. 
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But a true unity of minds demands too much, touches 
the tender area of basic conviction and from the 
human point of view seems hardly foreseeable. 

Or does it? There is one area in which a unity of 
minds is foreseeable, indeed is to a great degree 
actual! While the steady sniping and an occasional 
barrage continue between both sides in the general 
field of theology, quiet, effective and fruitful coop- 
eration is going on in the renascent field of Sacred 
Scripture. Catholics and Protestants who study the 
Bible professionally are today working together in an 
atmosphere of harmony, mutual intellectual respect, 
and wider intellectual agreement—a thing certainly 
refreshing to the men involved. One need only 
peruse, for example, the Proceedings of the annual 
meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis—an interdenominational Society of serious 
biblical scholars to witness the interfaith harmony of 
purpose and dedication that exists in this field. 
Names of Catholic lecturers and writers such as 
Msgr. Patrick Skehan, David Stanley, S.J., Roderick 
MacKenzie, S.J., John McKenzie, S.J., Adrien Brunet, 
O.P., alternate with important Protestant and Jewish 
authorities such as William F. Albright, G. Ernest 
Wright, Bruce Metzger, Krister Stendahl, and Harry 
Orlinsky. 


NE of the projects now being worked at is the 

translation of a Bible which, it is anticipated, 
will be acceptable to Catholics and to Protestants. 
Or one may check the register of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem—again, an 
interdenominational institute which seeks to put to- 
gether the best minds, Catholic and Protestant, in an 
effort to make the Bible, its language and milieu, 
clearer. Msgr. Skehan of Catholic University held 
the honored position of director of this school during 
the annual term 1955-56 and in recent years Fathers 
John Fitzmyer, S.J., Louis Hartman, C.SS.R., and 
Raymond Brown, S.S., have been attached to its 
rotating staff. 

Many have heard of the Dead Sea Scrolls, whose 
discovery began over a decade ago. Many appreciate 
the new spiritual dimension they provide for a study 
of the New Testament, the precious witness they 
offer to a more primitive state of the Old Testament 
text. The should also appreciate the fact that the 
fruits of these discoveries are being drawn forth by 
an intercredal group of scholars all intent upon a 
common objective: the common religious good to be 
had by a better understanding of the background of 
the New Testament. Time magazine printed a lead 
article in April, 1957 on these discoveries and on the 
men working over them—Fathers DeVaux, Milik and 
Skehan, the Presbyterians Frank Cross and John 
Strugnel. The writer was able to quote Lutheran 
Claus-Hunno Hunziger on the intellectual intimacy 
of this group: “Every now and then one of us here 
will discover something new, and will cry out, and 
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everyone will crowd around to discuss and suggest. 
It’s the only situation I know in the study of th 
humanities where scholars are working in the same 
field at such close quarters.” 


F course, when one thinks about it, biblical stud) 

does seem to be the most likely area in whic! 
interdenominational dialogue of a truly conclusiv: 
nature might be expected. The Bible itself provide 
the common bond, drawing upon itself the attentio: 
of Christians from every point on the creedal com 
pass. It is also a primitive document. It antedates a! 
the schism of the Christian era, the Reformation, th 
various interpretations of Christianity that are cu 
rent today. Moreover, biblical study demands hones 
scientific procedure! The student must to a degre 
divest himself of his present mentality and pass ov« 
the centuries to the time and mentality of the sacre: 
and inspired writer. After all, it is his message tha 
the student is seeking. He must immerse himself in 
biblical background through a study of ancient hi 
tory and archeology. He must try to speak the lan- 
guage of the sacred writer, think in his language. 
Hence a study of Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic and 
related Semitic tongues is necessary. He must appre- 
ciate ancient ways of literary expression, so different 
in many cases from those of the 20th century a.p. 
While he knows that later theologians have taken the 
theological message of the Scriptures, have discussed 
and rephrased it in perhaps more accurate terms, hi 
must however limit himself to the enunciation 0! 
that message in the terms the sacred writer used and 
understood. 

These identical methods, this identical objectiv: 
should characterize any student of the Bible, Catho- 
lic or Protestant. How natural it is then that both 
Catholic and Protestant Scripture men should find 
themselves thrown together, very often agreeing on 


the interpretation of some piece of biblical literature 


or on the manner of composition and date of various 
biblical books. If agreement is not always found 
there is at least respect for one another's position on 
the basis of their being honestly scientific co1 
jectures—not shaped by any bias but establishe 
upon sound linguistic, historical or archeologic«! 
arguments! 


HIs does not mean that an embrace of Cathol: 

tenets in their currently evolved state by Prote 
tants will follow, or vice versa. But certainly a hab 
of agreement has developed. When have Catholic 
and Protestants said fairly consistently—Yes, you'r 
right; Yes, we agree; Yes, that’s plausible; we cannc 
deny the possibility of that view’s being correct? Y« 
such is happening in the field of Scripture. Fr. Joh 
McKenzie, S.J., has commented on this: “One are: 
in which Catholics and Protestants can easily com 
municate is the area of austere and objective schola1 
ship... unanimity in textural criticism, in historica 
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investigation, in exegesis and even in a theological 
synthesis of the Bible is theoretically independent 
of confessional differences. Human imperfections 
make it practically impossible to reach unanimity; 
but all of us have seen how easy it is for scholars of 
different faiths to exchange the results of their stud- 
»s, and we have all found the work of men who do 
ot share our faith to be extremely useful when their 
ork has been done in a detached objective manner. 

“Should Catholic scholars continue in the path in 
hich they have set out, there must be the happy 
‘sult of wider and more friendly communication in 
‘holarship. This will not be a step towards ecu- 
;enical union, but it will certainly be a welcome step 
y»ward better human relations, based on mutual per- 
mal tolerance and understanding; and this in turn 
should have a salutary effect upon our heterogeneous 
society.” (Journal of Biblical Literature, Sept. 1958, 

204 ) 

Scripture is today a field in which inter- 
enominational charity and dialogue are spon- 
taneous, where intellectual agreement and respect 
are a fact! Perhaps, then, in the modern renaissance 
of biblical interest and study shall we find the provi- 
ential key to a more effective general reduction of 
our old inherited animosities and isolation. Perhaps 
in this renaissance God has been preparing quietly 
but surely a vestibule to true Christian Reunion. Tt 


To Illustrate 


N illustration of Catholic and Protestant arrival at 

, Pesowie ground in biblical studies might serve as 
a supplement to the considerations of the foregoing 
article. Consider the question of the formation of the 
Pentateuch—the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment. For centuries it was believed that Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy were 
written by Moses. This was the current opinion of 
jewish authorities in the first century a.p. in spite of 
such curious items as the narration of Moses’ own 
death in Deuteronomy 34, 7-8: “Moses was one 
hundred and twenty years old when he died, yet his 
eyes were undimmed and his vigor unabated. For 
thirty days the Israelites wept for Moses in the plains 
of Moab.” 

Moses was indeed one of the most marvelous 
figures in history, but his ability to describe his own 
demise seems a wonder beyond belief! Nevertheless 
explanations were offered to sustain the tradition that 
even this came from his hand: “But he has written 
of himself in the sacred books that he died, for fear 
lest they should venture to say that by reason of his 
surpassing virtue he had gone back to the Deity’"— 
this according to Josephus, the famous Jewish histo- 
rian and contemporary of the Apostles. The Church 
accepted this tradition of his strict authorship and 
maintained it for centuries. 

However, long before our generation some criti- 
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cal readers grew restless. This matter of Moses’ 
narration of his own death and other peculiarities in 
the text of the five books stimulated individuals to 
closer scrutiny and Richard Simon, an Oratorian 
priest of the 17th century, became one of the first to 
express some critical conclusions on the matter. He 
wondered how an author could repeat himself so 
often. For example in Gen. 7, 7 Noah and his family 
enter the ark to escape the coming flood: “Noah and 
his sons, his wife and sons’ wives went together into 
the ark to escape the waters of the flood. Of clean 
animals and unclean... pairs ...entered the ark with 
Noah.” Several verses later this same detail is nar- 
rated again: “On the very same day Noah and his 
sons, Sem, Ham and Japheth, Noah's wife . . . entered 
the ark together: they and every kind of wild ani- 
mal....” Would a single author be so extravagant 
over one simple link in his story? 


GAIN Simon questioned whether a single, intelli- 
, pa composer could be guilty of so many cases 
of glaring disorder as appear in the Pentateuch, e.g., 
in the same narrative of the Flood. In Gen. 8, 1 ff 
it is mentioned explicitly that the rains had ceased 
and the waters had receded: “And in the seventh 
month ...the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat. 
The waters continued to recede until the tenth 
month; on the first day of the tenth month the tops 
of the mountains appeared.” Yet later in v.6 Noah’s 
raven and dove are forced to return to the ark for 
“the dove found no place to alight... for the water 
covered the whole earth.” (Cont. on page 20) 


Hii Hy j 
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Many of the ancient scrolls discovered in recent years tell about 
early Jewish people who had gone out to the desert to prepare the 
way of the Lord 
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by 
WILLIAM J. 
WHALEN 


At a recent World 
Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists 
in Cleveland some 
delegates came from 
as far away as 

Iran and Iraq 


ELDOM do we pick up our daily newspaper 
without reading about new wars and rumors 
of war, earthquakes, famines, Russian missile 
gains, fires, labor troubles and a score of other 

disasters and dangers. To more than 1,000,000 people 
around the world these news stories only prove what 
they have been preaching for almost 100 years: the 
end of the world is near and we are living in the last 
days before the Second Coming. They are Seventh- 
day Adventists. 

They do not stand alone in this conviction. The 
Jehovah’s Witnesses trace their beginning to Pastor 
Russell’s early encounter with an Adventist preacher. 
Joe Smith excited his Mormon followers into a sense 
of urgency about the last things and they applied 
the term Latter-day Saints to themselves. The 
Adventist family itself embraces several minor sects 
as well as the main Seventh-day branch. 

We would be mistaken if we imagined that the 
Seventh-day Adventists differed from other Protes- 
tants only in their emphasis on the end of the world 
and their observance of Saturday instead of Sunday. 
Several other distinctive beliefs set the Adventists 
apart from the Baptists and Methodists and Presby- 
terians who form the majority of U. S. Protestants. 


or example, the Adventists attach a special im- 
Bctiae to the writings of Mrs. Ellen G. White 
who, they believe, possessed the spirit of prophecy. 
Mrs. White (1827-1915) holds a position in the sect 
somewhat comparable to that of Mary Baker Eddy 
in Christian Science or Madame Blavatsky in Theoso- 
phy. Non-Adventists resent the prominence her writ- 
ings have received in Seventh-day circles. 

Another Adventist position not shared by other 
Protestants is commonly referred to as the doctrine 
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of soul sleep. The SDA sect teaches that man doc 
not have a soul but he is a soul. He is not immorta 
After death he falls into a sleep from which he ma 
be raised at the resurrection. The wicked do not sui 
fer punishment in an eternal hell but are destroyed 
annihilated. 

On the level of personal morals the Adventists 
continue to enforce a strict Puritanism which fo1 
bids the use of liquor, tobacco, coffee and tea, cos 
metics. Members are discouraged from attending th: 
theatre, movies or dances, playing cards or joinin 
a lodge. Total abstinence becomes a test of Christian 


living. 


EYOND these injunctions which characterize man 

lower class Holiness sects as well, the SD/ 
church imposes Old Testament laws against the eat 
ing of meat of “unclean” animals such as pork o1 
shrimp. Adventists are “kosher” Christians. In fac’ 
most Adventists for religious and health reasons e: 
no meat at all and avoid seasoning such as peppe! 

To support a far flung educational, missionar\ 
health and publishing effort the church expects men 
bers to contribute what amounts to a double tit! 
or 20% of their incomes. Per capita giving by th 
Adventists puts the larger, older Protestant denon 
inations to shame. In a recent year the averag 
Adventist gave $203 a year to the church and ai 
other $35 to the missions. This is per member, n 
per family. In comparison the average Methodi 
gave $48 and $1.74 to the missions and the upp: 
class Protestant Episcopal church reported an ave 
age contribution of $53.48 with an extra $1.20 fc 
mission work. 

Since the 1860s the sect has emphasized healt 
and medical care to a far greater extent than othe 
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The Seventh-day Adventists differ 


from other U. S. Protestants 


by their belief in the nearness 
»f Christ's second coming, their 
ybservance of Saturday as a 


sabbath, and belief in soul sleep 


fundamentalist churches. The famous Battle Creek 
sanitarium was founded by the church but has since 
cut church ties. The SDA church still operates 23 
hospitals in the U. S. and Canada and many more 
overseas. An Adventist, Kellogg, invented corn flakes 
as a health food. Thousands of Adventist doctors, 
dentists and nurses got their training at the Advent- 
ist College of Medical Evangelists in Loma Linda, 
Calif. It holds a Class A rating. 

The church attempts to provide a religious edu- 
ition for all its young people from kindergarten to 
ollege. The SDA church sponsors the largest Prot- 
stant parochial school system outside of the 
itherans and try to set up a school whenever six 

more pupils can be assembled. Adventists control 
| liberal arts colleges, two junior colleges, a semi- 
iiry and a medical school in this country. Studies 

indicate that the Adventists count three times as 
nany college graduates in their ranks as the general 
) pulation. 
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Adventists missionaries 
such as this one in New 
Guinea, number 1,400 


This mobile “Depot 

of Mercy” is operated 
by the Seventh-day 
Adventist Texas 
Conference 


Only the 9,500,000-member Methodist Church 
assigns more foreign missionaries—1,500—than the 
Seventh-day Adventists whose 300,000 U. S. adher 
ents support 1,400 overseas missionaries. Many whole 
islands in the Pacific have been converted to Advent- 
ism such as Pitcairn Island of Mutiny on the Bounty 
fame. South America has become the sect’s princi- 
pal mission field. Around the world the SDA church 
employs 46,000 people—about one Adventist in 19 
works for the church. 

To trace the beginnings of this aggressive sect 
we must go back to the early decades of the 19th 
century. A number of Protestant clergymen in Europe 
had become excited about the Second Coming 
and this enthusiasm reach American shores. A Bap- 
tist lay preacher and 1812 war veteran, William 
Miller, pondered this question and using the Bible 
as a mathematical equation calculated that the end 
of the world would come in 1843. When 1843 drew 


to a close he fixed a second (Cont. on page 22) 
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EDITORIALS 


Prayer Yes -- Chain-letter Prayer No 


Perhaps you are among those who have recently received by mail a letter which 
runs something like this: "Recite each day for fourteen days the prayer enclosed. 
Recopy it and send it to six other people. Above all do not break the chain. 
Those who have done so have suffered losses; those who have continued the chain 
have had successes." 

This type of chain prayer has nothing whatsoever to do with true Christian 
prayer. It is purely and simply a superstition. 

God does not threaten or force people to pray. We are not asked in the 
Gospel to pray from fright but to pray confidently to our Father Who is in heaven. 

However, there is a sense in which we may say that there is an endless chai: 
of prayer within the Church. Everywhere at any given hour Mass is being cele- 
brated, religious people are at prayer, and millions of good persons are offering 
their prayers, works and sufferings to God. There is no minute in which this 
endless prayer of the faithful is ever interrupted. 

In the Church, the prayer of one member joins with the prayer of other 
members, and all these prayers ascend together to the throne of the Almighty. 
This is what is known as the Communion of Saints. The Communion of Saints is the 
only legitimate "chain of prayer." 


Goldwater's Argument 


>What Senator Barry Goldwater never tires of emphasizing is that the Federal 
Government is getting too big and is threatening to take over many of the rights 
and duties which traditionally have belonged to State and local government. Of 
all the "Conservatives," Senator Goldwater is now the most vocal as is evidenced 
from his many TV debates with cabinet members like Secretary Goldberg and with 
leading Democrats like Senator Eugene McCarthy. 

Conditions in the world today tend to make for powerful centralized govern- 
ments. The unsettled state of world affairs, the increase in population, and the 
speed of communication encourage strong central governments. 

The vital question to be solved is this: Is the Federal government trying t 
do things which State and local government could more effectively do? If this is 
true, the Federal encroachments should be stopped. However, if the Federal 
government is intervening to do things--such as Urban Renewal, Aid to Schools-- 
which State and local government cannot and will not do, then it seems it is 
justifiable intervention if necessary things for our survival as a nation will no 
otherwise be done. 


Formosa and Asia 


PWhy is it that we hear so little that is good about Formosa? And so much that i 
impressive about Red China? It does not tally with the facts. 

Formosa, or Taiwan, with a population that exceeds eleven million, is a 
country very strategically situated. Its guiding spirit, Chiang Kai-shek, is a ma 
who has fought, often against great odds, to stop the expansion of Communism. 

Refugees who are constantly trying to escape from mainland China and to get 
to Formosa are one of the biggest arguments in favor of what system the Chinese 
would favor if they were permitted to exercise free choice of government. 
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Reports in newspapers tell about Communist China's expansion. Actually, Red 
China is undergoing a horrible famine. The accomplishments of the Red Regime are 
not impressive. 

Maybe one of the reasons many have neglected to notice the achievements of 
Formosa is that we have been so busy being against Communism that we haven't had 
time to be for the positive things achieved in Formosa. It isn't enough simply to 
be against Communism. We have got to be for something. In the cold-blooded Cold 
War, the uncommitted nations are impressed by success. And Formosa is a story of 
echievement in democratic ideals whereas Red China prevents the world from seeing 
the regulated oppression which reigns there. : 

In contrast, the advance of the free Chinese on Formosa is prodigious. 

EFoth Formosa and Japan are outstanding proofs in Asia that under a system of free- 
com the peoples of Asia will best solve their problems. 


Plight of Private Colleges 


®Can America's private (which includes Catholic) colleges, which instruct 40% of 
our college students, continue long to survive? The picture is a gloomy one. It is 
estimated that these colleges, which only ten years ago educated more than half of 
our college students, will in 1970 only have 20% of our college students. The 
trend is toward going to vast State institutions. This could eventually give the 
State university just about complete monopoly of higher education. It would mean 
& radical change in our traditional system of higher education. 

Why is this happening? Because the private colleges, without the aid which 
the State colleges receive, are forced to charge higher tuition rates in order to 
keep going. The youth of average means who desires to go to college will tend to 
choose the less expensive place--that is, the State college. 

The bill sponsored in New York state by Gov. Rockefeller aims to give a 
little bit of a "break" to the student in the private college. Basically it would 
do this: IT WOULD GRANT UP TO $200 ANNUALLY TO PAY TUITION COSTS IN EXCESS OF 
$500. Every college student who is a resident of the State and attends a college 
in the State would receive this help. 

The taxpayer would be helped by this program because every student who goes 
to a State college means a large tax outlay, whereas the Rockefeller bill would 
be an incentive for future collegians not to all crowd in the State colleges, but 
to also continue to seek out the private colleges which are available. 


Padre Pio the Capuchin 


Pit is more than forty years since Padre Pio, a Capuchin priest from Italy, 
experienced the phenomena which has caused many people to consider him a stigmatic. 
Today Padre Pio, a vigorous friar of seventy-three years, carries on his priestly 
duties at the monastery San Giovanni Rotundo in southern Italy. 

The most recent book dealing with the Capuchin friar is Padre Pio: The 
Priest Who Bears the Wounds of Christ by Oscar De Liso (McGraw Hill. $4.95) 

Since it is possible to offer various explanations for the stigmata, the 
Church has refrained from giving any official opinion on Padre Pio. In her wisdom, 
she waits until the final fruits of a man's life can be accurately and certainly 
known. 

One of the most noteworthy accomplishments of Padre Pio is the large hospital 
built near the monastery called the House for the Relief of Suffering. Like the 
Cure d'Ars, Padre Pio spends many hours each day in the confessional. Those who 
have gone to the monastery to assist at the early Mass offered by Padre Pio have 
been inspired by the devotion with which he offers up the Holy Sacrifice. 

Despite the number of people who journey up the rugged Gargano mountains 

) try to see him, this Capuchin priest seems unconcerned. He goes about his work, 
S prayers, and his sufferings. He tells them to be thankful to God for any 
piritual grace they have received because it is only through God that anyone 
ceives any supernatural gift. 
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The Sacred Liturgy is the public worship 


of the Mystical Body of Christ 























In some European countries, such as Germany, and in mission countries concessions for a modified use of the native language have beer 
made and to Cardinal Tien permission has been granted to have his priests say the Mass, except for the Canon, in the vernacular languag 
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by REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Pu.D. 


Director, Bureau of Convert Research 
University of Notre Dame 


HE movement which has done the most to 

quicken the devotional life of the faithful in 

the last 50 years «is the liturgical revival. 

Pius XII called it “a sign of the providential 
lispositions of God for the present time and of the 
novement of the Holy Ghost in the Church.” The 
eart of the whole movement is the generous, 
nthusiastic and spontaneous participation of the 
tity in public worship, especially in its crowning 
ct, the Sacrifice of the Mass. Without that partici- 
sation the movement collapses. 

“The most certain means of preserving the people 
rom religious indifference,” declared St. Pius X, 
vho inaugurated the revival, “is to give them an 
ctive role in the divine services.” No better defini- 
ion of the liturgy can be given than that provided 
ry Pius XII in the Mediator Dei, the Magna Charta 
of the whole liturgical movement. 

“The sacred liturgy,” declared His Holiness, “is 
he public worship which our Redeemer, the head 
of the Church, offers to the heavenly Father, and 
which the community of Christ’s faithful pays to its 
Founder, and through Him to the eternal Father. 
Briefly it is the whole public worship of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, Head and members.” From 
this it is evident that the liturgy achieves adequate 
expression only when the faithful join with the cele- 
brant in acts of public worship. 

Did the early Christians participate in the Mass? 

Yes. While a bishop or priest celebrated Mass, 
the faithful joined with the celebrant in reciting or 
singing the litany (Kyrie). They listened attentively 
to the Scripture reading, interspersed with psalm- 
singing and to the sermon following. At the Offertory 
they brought bread and wine to the altar and, after 
the celebrant dedicated these gifts with a prayer, 
they made it their own by adding Amen, meaning 
“so be it.” This is typical of the manner in which 
they participated in the action throughout the 
Mass. 

Did the faithful hear and understand what the 
celebrant said? 


7S, every word. The language was the living 
spoken language of the people. The altar was a 
table and the celebrant faced the people. Both were 
linked together by a common tongue, which enabled 
the faithful not only to follow the prayers but also 
to respond to them with ease and spontaneity. Alive 
und functional, the liturgy needed no interpretation 
because all understood what was being said and 
cone, 
What is the difference between such participa- 
ton and that of the faithful today? 
The difference is so great that few of the 
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Apostles, disciples or early Christians would recog- 
nize what takes place at the typical Sunday low 
Mass today. Instead of participating actively in the 
liturgy, the faithful today are for the most part 
detached silent spectators. Instead of facing the 
people, the celebrant now stands with his back to 
them. He reads in silence for the most part and, 
when he reads aloud, he does so in a language they 
don’t understand. 

There is a barrier between altar and pew, a woe- 
ful lack of intercommunication between priest and 
people. They cannot see what he is doing, hear what 
he is saying, nor understand the language he is using. 
The impasse is complete—a veritable Chinese Wall. 

Does this reflect the mind of the Church? 

No, it’s the direct opposite. Seeking to remedy 
this situation, the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
1958 issued a directive, outlining four degress of 
participation. The first two require the congregation 
to make part or all of the responses customarily made 
by the acolytes. The third degree requires the faith- 
ful to join with the celebrant in reciting the Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. The 
fourth requires also the recitation of the proper or 
changeable parts of the Mass. 

What success has this directive achieved? 


ERY meagre. Reports from all parts of the country 
; prety that the overwhelming majority of the faith- 
ful experience no increase in devotion but are dis- 
tracted in their prayers by the forced interruption of 
uttering Latin words. Such terms have little or no 
meaning to them and stir none of the fervor which 
their own language arouses. 

“Why distract us in our prayers?” they ask. “Why 
have us mouth meaningless unknown words? We've 
said the Confiteor and the Our Father in our own 
language all our lives. Why try to force us now to 
say these prayers in a language we don't under- 
stand?” Such are the complaints voiced with such 
frequency that the attempt to force the Latin re- 
sponses and prayers upon the faithful is confined to 
one Sunday Mass or abandoned altogether in many 
parishes. 

Why has the directive yielded such unsatisfactory 
results? 

Because in requiring the faithful to use an un- 
familiar language it renders easy, natural and fruit- 
ful participation impossible. It violates the most 
basic law of all prayer and devotion: To pray intel- 
ligently and fervently one must pray with his whole 
mind, heart and soul. This is possible only when one 
readily understands what he is saying. Otherwise it 
is a mere movement of the tongue, lips and vocal 
chords. (Cont. on page 31) 
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by DOUGLAS J. ROCHE 


HE mood of the country is changing. We have 
moved from isolationism to internationalism. 
We are beginning to know and care about the 
fortunes of the people in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia after decades of ignorance about 
them. We are learning that it isn’t enough to send 
dollars to the people in these distressed areas, but 
that evidence of our willingness to help them per- 

sonally is what they want and need. 
The reaction to President Kennedy’s election cam- 
f paign proposal to send a Peace Corps of young 
American technical experts overseas was over- 
whelming. On campuses from coast to coast, col- 
legians responded to this challenge to their initiative 
; and the election was hardly over before a round of 
conferences by many experts began. The new 
Administration shows signs of moving quickly to 
select and train the first band of volunteers for for- 
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MISSIONARIES 


A new boom in lay 
missionaries is one of the most 
striking examples 

of the emerging lay apostolate 
of the Church in the 


U. S. and Canada 





A young volunteer kneels in prayer at 
Madonna House in Combermere, Ont. 


eign posts where they will help train native crafts- 
men and technicians. All this is not to suggest that 
the U. S. has suddenly rid itself of callow and insipid 
youths; but there are unmistakable signs that an 
abundance of young, educated Americans have 
awakened to the realization that they can personally 
participate in building up the living conditions o! 
mankind so that each man, wherever he lives, can 
pursue his life free from war and want. 

This is the mood of the country today. And it is 
this mood that has fostered the parallel development 
of lay missionaries. In fact, from the Catholic view- 
point, the new boom in lay missionaries is one of the 
most striking examples of the emerging lay aposto- 
late, which itself is changing the look of the Church 
in the United States. Just as laymen generally have 
begun to realize that more is expected of them than 
kneeling before the altar, sitting under the pulpit, 
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and putting their hand in their pocket, so too a 
specialized group of Catholics with zeal and insight 
have learned and demonstrated that the Sacraments 
of Baptism and Confirmation have given them a 
mandate “to consecrate the world to Christ.” 


oLp and adventurous—but with a deep sense of 
B dedication—they have assumed a personal respon- 
sibility that the social revolution going on in the 
abscure villages and teeming cities in rising nations 
will lead to practicing Christianity. They are in a 
race with the Communists, Mohammedans, and secu- 
larists eagerly trying to push these nations into camps 
far removed from Christ. These are the lay mission- 
iries of whom Popes Pius XII and John XXIII spoke 
so highly. These are the men and women in their 
twenties and thirties who have joined a technical 
competence to their love—who work as _ teachers, 
social workers, doctors, nurses; as expert in co-ops, 
credit unions, and farming; who are familiar with 
the technicalities of communications, the industrial 
arts, and construction; who know how to fly a plane, 
lay a form, and repair an engine. 

Ten years ago, scarcely an American could be 
found in such activity (although the lay missionary 
movement was conceived in 1920). But today there 
are more than 200 Americans working under the 
jurisdiction of bishops in dozens of places ranging 
from Santiago to Hong Kong. And there is perhaps 
an equal number of lay missionaries in the home 
missions, largely in the Southwest. 


r[\HESE numbers are just a handful of the vanguard 
Fiisiiabed to what is to come, judging by the 
thousands of applications received at the eight lead- 
ing lay mission groups—which have all sprung into 
existence in the past decade. 

The newest of these, the Papal Volunteers for 
Latin America, is currently recruiting volunteers for 
a crash program to aid Latin America, in line with 










Women of the International Catholic Auxiliaries doing mission work 
n Jordan are shown with a Jeep received from the Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association 
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the Holy See’s preoccupation with restoring vitality 
in this area which comprises a third of the total 
number of Catholics in the world. The Papal Volun- 
teers, which will send its first members to their posts 
before the end of this year, is a historic development 
because it stemmed from an urgent call by the Pon- 
tifical Commission for Latin America. Its appeal for 
volunteers stated: “These laymen, convinced that 
‘the great hour of the Christian conscience has 
struck’ (Pope Piu8 XII, Easter 1948) ready to leave 
their fatherland and prepared to suffer and toil for 
the cause of Christ, deserve the title of Papal Volun- 
teers for Latin America.” In the U. S. the program 
is being implemented by the Bishops’ Committee for 
Latin America under the chairmanship of Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, who re- 
cently cited the magnitude of the task by declaring 
that 90 per cent of Latin American Catholics have 
an “abysmal ignorance of their faith.” Because of 
this ignorance, he added, “the whole place is a hot- 
bed of Communism.” Cardinal Cushing, incidentally, 
has long been deeply troubled by the state of the 
Church in Latin America, even to the extent of estab- 
lishing a mission society, The Society of St. James 
the Apostle, for his own diocesan priests who wish 
to work in Latin America. ‘ 

GREAT amount of publicity about the Papal Volun- 

teers is about to be unfolded, as it picks up speed 
under the direction of the Maryknoll Mission expert, 
Father John J. Considine, who has retained as his 
national secretary, David O'Shea, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Archdiocesan Catholic Action Fed- 
eration (a spearhead of lay action in the country). 

Even a cursory examination of Latin America 
shows the reasons for the Church’s alarm. The fastest- 
growing continent, Latin America’s population is 
doubling every 32 years; before this century is out, 
the population will exceed 450 million. Numerically, 
Catholicism will also (Cont. on page 30) 


Many of the Lay Missionaries have been going to places like Bolivia 
in South America where there is a need for what the youth of 


America can bring 
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by PASCHAL BREAJU, S.A. 
What v 


BROTHER? 


F I were to ask among our Catholic laymen 
the following question, “What is a Brother?” 
I would receive many different answers. But 
most of them would consider a Brother “some- 
one who did not decide to become a Priest, but 
rather stopped part-way and became a Brother.” 

This answer would reveal little understanding of 
the many special vocations in the Church. It would 
show a lack of knowledge of the role of the Brothers 
in the Church. 

St. Paul tells us that we are one Body under the 
direction of the one Holy Spirit. Each member has 
received his own special grace, given to us by Christ, 
Who is the Head of the Body. All these graces are 
given for the building up of the Kingdom of God and 
for the perfecting of the Body of Christ which is the 
Church. The different members have different things 
to do for the growth of the Church. 

A Brother is a man who has vowed himself to 
God by the three vows of povery, chastity and obedi- 
ence. He has dedicated himself to holiness of life 
through prayer and work. 

Brothers bring to the work of the Church many 
talents and skills which strengthen and extend the 
activity of the Church throughout the world. The 
activity of a Brother in the family of the Church may 
be compared with that of St. Joseph in his relation- 
ship to the Holy Family. By his work St. Joseph 
provided those things which the family needed. He 
was a man of extraordinary faith who was dedicated 
to the tasks which God gave him to do. 


N monasteries, in parishes, and on the missions the 
Brothers are given a task by God which is nec- 
essary for the orderly maintenance and life of each. 
No one could count the number of Brothers who 
have labored on far-flung missions, who have cared 
for the sick in hospitals, who have taught skills and 
crafts to others. 
It is not true then that a Brother is one who is 
a second-rate apostle who is assigned menial tasks. 
Brothers today are in the front line with priests and 
sisters in the apostolate of the Church. Brothers per- 
form so many necessary tasks—particularly on the 
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missions—that the Church could not operate effec- 
tively without them and their many skills. 

Brothers may be classified under two groups: 
those who belong to Communities whose members 
are made up exclusively of Brothers; and those who 
belong to Communities whose members are Priests 
and Brothers. To the first, we find such Communities 
as the Christian Brothers of Ireland, the Marist 
Brothers, and so on. The principal work of these 
Brothers is the teaching apostolate in Universities, 
Colleges, High Schools and Grammar Schools. 


ow, let us look at those Brothers who belong to 

Communities whose members are Priests and 
Brothers, living a common life, consecrated to God 
by the three vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. These Brothers are the strong right arm of such 
Communities as the Benedictines, Jesuits, Redemp 
torists, Dominicans, Franciscans and the Graymoo 
Friars, of which Community I am a member. These 
Brothers staff our religious houses and our homes 


and foreign missions in practically every possible 


capacity. Some are office workers, chefs, mechanics 
catechists, buyers, infirmarians and so on. They giv« 
their talents to God, helping to save souls, fulfilling 
their role in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Perhaps the question may arise: Cannot laymen 
be employed to perform such tasks as_ chefs 
mechanics, or sacristans? The question fails to take 
into consideration the religious consecration of a 
Brother. It is this consecration through the thre« 
holy vows that makes them men who belong totalls 
to God and to the Church. 

The type of work performed by a Brother is that 
for which he is suited and to which he has been 
assigned by his Superior. At the same time as a Fran- 
ciscan Friar, he remains bound by his profession to 
a life of prayer as well as to a life of work. Accord- 
ing to St. Francis of Assisi, idleness must be avoided 
“as the enemy of the soul,” but the Friar should work 
“in such wise...that they do not extinguish th« 
spirit of holy prayer and devotion.” 

No wonder, then, it is a great privilege to live as 
a Brother pursuing the Franciscan way of life. The 
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truth of the words of the psalmist take on their full 
meaning: “Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, 
O Lord, they praise Thee continually” (Ps. 83:5). 

The Graymoor Brothers work at home and on the 
Foreign Missions. They are located at our Houses of 
formation at Graymoor, N. Y., Cumberland, R. L, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Washington, D. C., and Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. They are found working with the 
Negroes in North Carolina and the Mexicans in 
Texas, in Western Canada and in the Maritime Prov- 
ices. They live close to the heart of Christendom 
ii Rome, the Eternal City. They work with the 
Crientals in the mission fields of Japan. Our latest 
foundation is in London, England. 

What are the qualifications for young men inter- 
ested in the Graymoor Brotherhood? They are rela- 
t'vely simple and can be reduced to these: young 
men between the ages of 16 and 32 with normal 


A Brother is a man who has vowed 
himself to God by the three vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. His 


talents are dedicated to God's work 










During the evening recreation hour 
Brothers at Graymoor spend a relaxing 
and edifying period before night prayers 


health, good character, average intelligence (prefer- 
ably high school graduates, but not a must) and, 
above all, a willing heart to live a Religious Life and 
a desire to serve God as a Graymoor Friar. 

The Mystical Body of Christ grows in proportion 
to the sacrifices made by its members. The greatest 
sacrifice anyone can make, and, therefore the one 
most acceptable to God, is to leave the world and 
give himself entirely to God’s work. Whether you do 
this or not is up to You! By giving your life, you can 
win other souls for Heaven. “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” 

A new attractive 32 page brochure on “The Gray- 
moor Brother” has recently been published and is 


now available. 
Interested?—Write to Director of Brother’s Voca- 
tions, Graymoor Friars, Garrison, N. Y. t 








Brother Christopher and Brother 
Terence check the supplies in the 
storeroom at. the Friary. Everyone 
is responsible for his special work 










Most of the wayfarers who come 

to St. Christopher’s Inn meet 
Brother Thomas who is stationed at 
this famous haven for the homeless 
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He had written many stories under the pressure of a deadline 


but none under the fantastic situation of an 


OBITUARY 
AT GUNPOINT 


by RUSSELL L. FAIST 


SAID Id be back to get you. It’s me. Your old 

friend. Ain’t you glad to see me, Harry? Well, 

ain't you?” Harry stared at the heavy-set man 

who leered at him over the grip of a blue-steel 
revolver. Mike Lampiro. Cop killer, escaped convict— 
and now a madman ready to kill again. Harry was 
scared, but he bluffed. 

“Couldn't you wait for the parole board? You’d 
have made it in another 100 years.” 

“Still the smart alec, eh, Harry? But I’m here to 
get even. Not play games. I said I'd get you. Why 
it’s even in the court record that I'd get you if it was 
the last thing I ever did.” 

Harry's brain was whirling. Ten years ago he 
would have taken a chance, turned in his chair and 
grabbed the gun. Now the split-second jump was 
gone from his legs. The odds weren't a million to 
one, anymore. 

“Ten years in that bughouse pen. Ten years and 
only one picture has kept me alive .. .” 

The early morning desk job was lonely at its 
best. Never before had Harry known such loneliness 
as now. Nobody was due, not even a night watchman, 
for another 45 minutes. 

“, .. ten years I’ve waited, Harry. For one thing. 
Now get going.” He nudged Harry with the gun. 
“I've always heard you were a good writer. Well, 
start writing, Harry. Your own obituary. You got 
about 20 minutes. When you're done, you get a 
bullet behind the ear.” 

“Which ear, Mike—” 


ARRYS head was driven down to the desk by the 

force of the blow. “Quit stalling, friend. One 
more crack and I'll write that obit myself. I might 
even misspell your name. Now write!” 

Harry looked at the clock hanging over the 
deserted city room. It was 4:45 a.m. Twenty minutes 
he had. He would be dead by 5:05. St. Joseph, I’ve 
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asked you many favors in my life, but don’t forsake 
me now. Give me an idea. Let me outwit this maniac. 

He rolled two sheets of paper into his typewrit« 
making a carbon copy from force of habit. He looke« 
at the initials “A.M.D.G.” at the corner of his pad. A 
Latin motto from his high school days. Ad Majoreim 
Dei Gloriam. All for the greater glory of God. He 
wrote: 

“Cop killer Mike Lampiro shot and killed Harry 
Fitzgerald at his Journal city desk chair today two 
hours after escaping from the State Penitentiary. 

“The escaped convict—sent to the pen 10 years 
ago after a crusade led by Fitzgerald—came in while 
the Journal night editor was alone and shot him in 
the head. 

“‘T’ve waited a long time to see you write your 
own obituary, Lampiro said before firing a—” 


HE phone rang and Harry stopped. “That’s Carson, 
my night police reporter. He’s calling about your 
escape.” 

“That phone got an extension?” 

Harry nodded and the killer put his hand on it. 
“Then answer it. And keep him out of this office or 
you don’t finish that story before you die. And no 
tricks. Understand?” 

Harry bit his lip. He was thinking frantically. 
Once he had that telephone in his hand he had a 
lifeline. But he had to be cagey and Carson wou'd 
have to be smart. What could he say? 

“City desk,” he said into the mouthpiece. 

“Harry! Good morning to you and I've got your 
headline. Mike Lampiro has busted out of the per 

“I know,” cut in Harry. “AP has a bulletin on ii ” 

“They got cops all over town,” Carson said. “T! 
inspector is sure hell head back here. He’s your 
friend, isn’t he? Want me to work inside on 't 
or should I hitch a ride (Cont. on page 2° 
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The Bible: Road To Reunion 
Continued from page 7 

These characteristics of Genesis and 
other parts of the Pentateuch led 
Simon to question openly the common 
belief that the Pentateuch was the 
work of a single mind and hand, a 
single author, Moses. Of course he 
was attacked bitterly for his con- 
clusion by many in that age, includ- 
ing the great French preacher Bos- 
suet. But as Abbé Jean Steinmann has 
remarked, “His general views . . . may 
have scandalized Bossuet, but today 
they are recognized as the fruit of a 
lively feeling for truth.” 

It was most unfortunate that 
Simon’s work and methods were 
smothered by the indignation of his 
contemporaries for if we except the 
outstanding contribution of Jean As- 
truc, a Catholic scholar of the 18th 
century, the initiative in the field of 
Pentateuchal investigation passed al- 
most entirely over to German Protes- 
tants. These men continued Simon’s 
methods, labored seriously, penetrated 
more deeply into the text, offered a 
variety of solutions to the question of 
the Pentateuch’s origin until finally by 
1900 a fairly stable conclusion was 
reached. Moses was definitely no 
longer considered to be the author in 
the strict sense of the books usually 
attributed to him nor were the books 
written by any single author within 
one lifetime. The Pentateuch was 
rather a collection of roughly four dif- 
ferent documents or written traditions 
which came into being at various 
periods of Hebrew history. In other 
words, in the books of Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy we had a multi-colored cord 
made up for four independent strands, 
each of a distinct hue. 

One strand of material was called 
the Jahwist strand since God through- 
out these sections is called by the 
Hebrew name Jahweh. Another strand 
of material was called the Elohist 
since God throughout this element is 
called by the alternate Hebrew name 
Elohim. The Book of Deuteronomy 
was considered to be a complete and 
independent strand in itself, distinct 
in style and origin from all the other 
books. Finally the fourth strand was 
called the Priestly due to is preoccu- 
pation with priestly interests such as 
ritual and liturgical matters, its sophis- 
ticated style. J, E, D and P became 
the symbols for the four elements that 
run through and jointly form our 
Pentateuch. 

Efforts to date the origin of these 
four elements also came to a generally 
acceptable conclusion. The J or Jah- 
wist strand seemed the most ancient 
in style and outlook. It seems to have 
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been first edited during the glorious 
days of Solomon’s reign c. 950 B.c. 
The Elizabethan Age, which saw Eng- 
land emerge from its medieval poverty 
and provincialism into an era of em- 
pire and culture, was also a time of 
rich literary activity. So also Israel’s 
prosperous Solomonic Age was a time 
of increased literary reflection upon 
the nation’s past traditions, her ances- 
tors and heroes Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph and Moses, her unique rela- 
tionship with God. Editors began to 
collect the traditions stemming from 
her long past, traditions delivered 
orally from generation to generation; 
they began to fix them into an orderly, 
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Green Info 


This year W. Atlee Burpee 

Of Philadelphia thirty-two 

Presents new marigolds. 

What would spring be 

Without a marigold from Burpee? 

For sweet peas with proper names 

And brand-new coleus called char- 
treuse 

George W. Park has made the news. 

And here is Harris with his salvia, 

Rocket snapdragons and taller zin- 


nias— 

Joseph Harris, that is, of Moreton 
Farm, 

Where seeds are free from every 
harm. 


Oh yes, and there is lastly Breck 
Whose bargain bulbs sell by the 
peck. 
—Davin HAINES, S.A. 
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written account—our Jahwist docu- 
ment of the Pentateuch. 

About a century later, after the 
Israelites to the north broke away 
from the Davidic house in Jerusalem, 
the northern tribes formed their own 
edition of these ancient traditions 
which has come down to us in the 
Elohist strand of the Pentateuch. 
Deuteronomy is usually identifed with 
the book found in Jerusalem and 
promulgated by King Josias c.621 B.c. 
(cf.4 Kings, 22) and the Priestly strand 
of our Pentateuch probably dates in 
its final form from about 500 B.c.—the 
period of religious and national re- 
organization which followed upon the 
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Babylonian Exile. The four strands or 
traditions were finally put together in 
their present state—literally inter 
woven—sometime after this. 

Thus the old tenet that Moses, whe 
lived c. 1250 B.c., wrote the Penta 
teuch was shown to be inaccurate. I! 
is true that Moses was the organize 
and first legislator of Israel, an impos 
ing figure there at the beginning o 
her national history. It is true that hi 
creed, the spirit of his legislation ar 
the seed whence the Pentateuc! 
evolved. In this sense Moses may b 
said to be “author” of the Pentateuch 
But in its actual state the literature « 
Genesis, Exodus and the rest receive 
expression between 1000 and 400 Bs. 

Perceptive Catholic scholars sinc 
the turn of the century have seen th 
validity of these conclusions. On 
especially carried on an early can 
paign to have them accepted—Pe: 
M. J. LaGrange, O.P., a holy and bri 
liant scholar who as the same Abl 
Steinmann has said will probab 
stand forth someday “as one of th 
greatest figures in the history of tl 
Church.” 

Today the J E D P theory on t! 
composition of the Pentateuch is al- 
most universally accepted. It’s service 
to clearer understanding of the bibli 
cal text is enormous. For instance 
when you read Chapter 1 of Genesis 
you are reading a portion of the 
Priestly strand in that work. When 
you read Chapters 2 and 3, the a 
count of Eden and the Fall, you ar 
reading a part of the Jahwist stran: 
Both stories are originally independent 
—not by the same hand! Chapters 2 
and 3 were composed about 950 B.« 
and in a very primitive style. Chapter 
1 was composed centuries |later- 
500 s.c.—and offers a sophisticate: 
orderly and almost evolutionary p« 
trayal of creation. Read both of the: 
in this light and you will experience 
clarification, the solution of many un- 
uttered questions! 

Again, the story of Noah’s flood 
a blend of the Jahwist account of 9° 
B.c. and the Priestly account of 5( 
B.c. The final editors have inter- 
woven them but today we can a 
stract one strand from the other a: 
come up with two understandal 
stories instead of one confusing nar 
tive. 

We have illustrated how tod 
Catholics and Protestants, due 
objective, honest research, can re¢ 
the Pentateuch from the same po 
of view. This is indeed important a 
fundamental for thus it is much eas 
to come to the same interpretation 
the sacred text, to greater unity 
mind in the field of biblical doctri: 


This advantage is not limited to t!e 
Continued on page 22 
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DEEP IN TEXAS 


One of the fastest growing Catholic 
ypulations in the United States is in 
e State of Texas. The growth. of the 
hurch there has been hailed as 
»nenomenal. At present the Catholics 
imber close to two million in a 
ite with a total population of about 
n million. 

The Catholic who inhales such im- 
essive figures is bound to feel like 
y Texan—big, free and _ proud. 
ywever, these staggering statistics 
tually flatter the real situation. For 
\iding in their shades is leakage from 
le Church among the Spanish- 
peaking who enter Texas as migrant 
vorkers. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
reentage of these Catholics that 
roam the cities, towns, and plains of 
exas in large groups. Sure, the 
yanish-speaking have great devotion 
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to Our Lady of Guadalupe—but many 
of them also have bad marriages, un- 
baptized children and a gross igno- 


rance of their Catholic religion. Theirs 
is principally a Marian Christianity. 
Through the Blessed Mother they 
have held on to their Catholic Faith. 

The Church has always faced the 
problem squarely in Texas and has 
continuously sent her clérgy, religious 
and lay apostles into the area. Her 
sweat, tears and worry over the 
Spanish-speaking have carved out 
monuments of effort and_persever- 
ance. 





Braceros are Mexican citizens who enter the U. 
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Two of these landmarks are 
located in the “Panhandle” section— 
the towns of Bovina and Friona. 
Comparatively small population-wise, 
they have eighty-five Catholic families 
—the majority of which are of 
Mexican stock. Pastor to them is Fr. 
Declan Gilligan, S.A., a heavy-set 
graying Irishman from New York 
whose headquarters are at St. Anne’s 
Church, Bovina, Texas. 

One of his greatest problems is the 
migratory character of his flock. Many 
of them follow the cycle of crops 
through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Alabama and Georgia, much in the 
style of a twentieth-century caravan. 
No sooner does Fr. Declan begin 
rectifying a marriage or giving in- 
structions for First Communion than 
the family bags their scanty belong- 
ings and makes for the wide open 
spaces. 

Also numbered among his parish- 
ioners are some fifteen hundred 
Braceros—Mexican citizens who enter 
the country as farm-hands_ under 
monthly contracts. Resting their 
bandaged suitcases in a land about 
which they know nothing, the 
Braceros are gullible to abuse— 
whether is comes in the form of card- 
sharps, cuts in the pay check or vice. 
Moreover, the long separation from 
their families and parish has at times 
drastic results. 

In Fr. Declan’s territory the 
Braceros are clustered in_ barracks, 


S. as farm-hands under monthly contracts 


















Fr. Declan Gilligan, S.A., stationed in Texas 


outskirting the towns. Since they 
work from dawn until dusk, he can 
minister to them only at night. The 
night-travelling friar has rapped on 
many a barrack door to gather the 
exhausted inmates for Rosary, a ser- 
mon, etc. With no facilities for 
recreation in the barracks, Fr. Declan 
always lugs with him a phonograph 
stacked with Spanish discs—nostalgia 
for old Mexico being an effective 
drawing card for devotions. 

With one eye on strengthening the 
faith of the Catholics, Fr. Declan 
keeps the other nailed on the Prot- 
estant proselytism. Fortified with 
Mexican Baptist churches in both 
towns, the Protestants flame with an 
indefatigable zeal to take weak 
Catholics from the Church. They 
accomplish this by house to house 
visitations and free hand-out pam- 
phlets and leaflets, which subtly 
gnaw at the foundations of the 
Church. Whatever converts they do 
make usually prove to be the bitterest 
opponents to the Catholic Church. 

In shouldering the enormous task 
of laying strong foundations for the 
Catholic faith in Friona and Bovina, 
and as the lone priest in the region, 
Fr. Declan is constantly searching 
for Sisters and lay apostles to aid him. 
Recently the mission in Friona lost 
its small church. And so Fr. Declan 
now has to don a new hat—that of 
the fund raiser. The new campaign 
overshadows his three months’ old 
drive to purchase a tape recorder for 
sermon use at the local radio station. 

Fr. Declan, when asked what was 
his greatest need, replied that prayers 
for success of his work was the top 
need. On Pan-American day—which is 
observed on April 14—we should re- 
member to ask Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, patroness of the Americas, for 
her intercession. T 
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The Bible: Road To Reunion 
Continued from page 20 

Pentateuch. Elsewhere both in the 
Old and New Testament we have 
found a common ground, a common 
point of departure in our pursuit of 
the Bible’s message. And if all schol- 
ars, Catholic and Protestant, continue 
to be honest, objective, scientific stu- 
dents as well as men of faith, it is dif- 
ficult to see how they cannot come to 
even greater harmonious understand- 
ing of the Word of God. Beyond that 
lie other possibilities. tT 


Obituary At Gunpoint 
Continued from page 19 
to the pen with one of the squads?” 

“No_ tricks,” whispered Lampiro. 
“One slip and Carson hears the shot. 
I'm telling you. Not one word.” 

“Harry, what’s the matter, you still 
asleep?” 

Now was the time, thought Harry, 
and Carson you'd better understand. 
Those initials “A.M.D.G.” had given 
him an idea. 

“Stay there, Carson. You work the 
inside. And get this. I want you 
to ring up Jimmy Brennan. Get 
Jimmy—” 

“Jimmy Brennan? You _ crazy, 
Harry? He’s—” 

“You heard me, Carson. Get Jimmy 
Brennan. He’s the man I need most 
of all. Get him out of his sleep and 
put him to work. Now I’m busy. Do 
your own thinking on this and let’s 
see a decent clean-up for a change!” 

Harry slammed down the receiver. 
The sweat was trickling down the 
backs of his legs. “How’d I do, Mike? 
Do I get my bullet now or later?” 

The killer cradled his phone and 
looked at Harry coldly. 

“If you tricked me . . . Go on, I 
guess you like your life even if it has 
only 15 minutes to run. Youre yellow, 
too yellow, to try anything. Now get 
going on that obituary. I’m killing you 
at five minutes after five.” 

Harry had written hundreds of 
stories under the pressure of a dead- 
line but none under the fantastic 
deadline of his own murder. He wrote. 
One eye on the clock, one eye on his 
copy paper. Come on Carson and St. 
Joseph. 

The minute hand moved toward 12, 
then it was past the hour and going 
downhill. Time was running out. Two 
minutes past five. Apparently Carson 
hadn't understood. He came to the 
hardest part of the obituary. 

“Surviving Fitzgerald are his 
widow, Jane and three children . . .” 

“Let me have a smoke, Mike. One 
last wish of the condemned.” 

Lampiro was smiling. “Go ahead 


The Pamphlet Bibles 


Right now two series of pam- 
phlet Bibles are being published 
under Catholic auspices.* Both are 
efforts to encourage and assist lay 
Christians in reading and under- 
standing the Bible. 

The Paulist Press in New York 
City has begun with the Old Testa- 
ment. Under the editorship of Fr. 
Neil McEleney twelve individual 
pamphlets have been issued so far, 
beginning with an_ introduction 
which explains the latest discover- 
ies and the purpose and plan of the 
new series. Its purpose is to “initi- 
ate the reader into the wonders of 
this literature (the Bible) by hav- 
ing the men who know it best set 
forth its teaching.” 

For example, in the introduction 
to the first part of the book of 
Genesis we find the following: 
“The sacred writers knew much 
less than we know today about the 
actual manner in which the uni- 
verse was formed, and they had no 
intention of furnishing scientific 
theory to their readers. Certainly 
they made no reference to geo- 
logical eras by the term ‘day.’ As 
the Jewish Sabbath was a 24-hour 
day, from sunset until sunset, so 
likewise are the six days of creation 
—artificial though they be. From 
the point of view of the Priestly 
story of creation, God’s entire crea- 
tive action was looked upon more 
as a saving act than as an event of 
merely cosmic significance.” 

Maps, quizzes at the end of each 
chapter, and drawings by Emil 
Antonucci are all geared to assist 
the reader. 

The New Testament Reading 
Guide which is being put out by 
the Liturgical Press contains intro- 
ductions to the New Testament. 
The translation is the Confraternity 
translation. The covers are illu- 
trated with color photographs of 
the Holy Land. 

These two series of pamphlets 
and commentaries are something 
which everyone should_ be anxious 
to begin reading. They are espe- 
cially valuable for a Bible study 
group. + 

—GrorFrrREY Woon, S.A. 


* Pamphlet Bible Series. General 

editor, Neil McEleney, C.S.P. Paulist 
Press (Paulist Fathers) New York City. 
1960. 75¢ each. 
New Testament Reading Guide. Edi- 
torial committee: Rev. Barnabas M. 
Ahern, C.P., Mother Kathryn Sulli- 
van, R.S.C.J., Rev. William G. Heidt, 
O.S.B. The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn. 1960. 30¢ each. 
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and smoke. You die in three minutes 
Fitzgerald. I really enjoyed this, even 
more than I thought. I think I'll give 
you a by-line. You're a good reporter 
Harry. It’s too bad—” 

The two shots sounded like one and 
Harry threw his head flat on the des} 
and felt the nausea rolling up from hi 
stomach. The strain twisted him of 
his chair and he smelled the stingin; 
sweetness of gunpowder. He passe: 
out. 

Carson and the inspector had hii 
by the armpits when he awoke. 

“Come on, Harry, come on. Ever, 
thing is all right. Get up and take 
look. He’s dying. Mike’s got a bull. 
in his gut.” 

Harry saw the killer sprawled o: 
his side, one hand dangling in the ok 
brass spitoon. 

“He wants to talk to you, Harry 
Wants to know how you tricked hii 
when he heard every word you said. 

“Tell him to ask the devil. Te 
him—” 

“Tll_ tell him inspector,” Carson 
said. “Harry’s really had it.” 

Leaning down so Lampiro could 
hear, Carson said: 

“Harrys got a_ reputation for 
getting exactly the right man for th: 
right job, no matter what it is. Now 
I was a little confused when he asked 
for Jimmy Brennan. But then I re- 
membered your threat and it all fell 
in place. 

“You see, I knew Harry was in rea! 
trouble when he asked for Brennan 
Jimmy Brennan is really Father Jimmy 
Brennan, our old classmate from 
school who’s the pastor down the 
street.” tT 


Seventh-day Adventism 
Continued from page 9 

date on October 22, 1844 and when 
the world continued intact on Octobe) 
23, the movement he fathered fell t 
pieces. 

A handful of Adventists clung t 
Miller’s original calculations and dé 
vised allegorical and invisible inte: 
pretations of the fiasco. One of thes: 
groups added the doctrines of th 
Saturday Sabbath and the special i 
spiration of Mrs. White to form wh: 
we know as Seventh-day Adventisn 
Miller himself never sanctioned thes 
developments. 

Mrs. White received her visions i 
a trance-like state which could la: 
from 15 minutes to three hours durin 
which she seemed to survive withor 
breathing. Her eyesight would not r 
turn for several hours after she cam 
out of a trance. 

In one of her visions the Adventi: 


prophetess claimed that she wa 
Continued on page 26 
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OF THE MONTH 


CAN SUICIDES GET TO HEAVEN? 


QUESTION: I had a girl friend who lived a good life but became depressed 
and committed suicide. I want to know if a person who dies with this sin loses 
all chance for heaven. Does the commandment mean clearly that one cannot 
kill himself? I would appreciate it if you would answer this in your column, 
as I never really understood this issue. Miss M. Smith, Erie, Pa. 


ANSWER: One of the most terrible sins that man can commit is freely, 
deliberately, and knowingly to take his own life. Suicide is such a serious 
offense because, in the first place, it does injury to the rights of God. God 
cives life and no one is permitted on his own authority to destroy that gift. 
\fan has only custody over his life in order to preserve it reasonably and use 
ii properly; he does not have the right of disposal or destruction. By his act 
of self-destruction, the suicide breaks God’s commandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” which clearly governs man’s action toward himself as well as toward 
his neighbor. 

One who knowingly and willingly takes his life is a villain who robs God 
and cheats himself. Do most suicides knowingly and willingly take their lives? 
Or, to put it another way: are people truly in their right mind when they 
commit suicide? 

We can get little help in answering these questions from successful 
suicides, but much information can be gained from those who are un- 
successful in their gruesome endeavor. Dr. Robert E. Litman, psychiatrist and 
director of the Suicide Prevention Center in Los Angeles, has made an 
intensive study of these matters. His report to the American Psychiatric 
Association last year contains a number of interesting facts. 


Types of Suicides 


Dr. Litman divides would-be suicides into three groups. People in the 
first group are not seriously intent on destroying themselves. Rather, it seems 
their motive is to draw attention to themselves in a dramatic manner. These 
persons make believe that they are going to commit suicide in order to get 
sympathy, make others do what they want, or bolster their insecurity. Dr. 
Litman found people in this group to be immature, impulsive, and self- 
dramatizing. 

The second group is much like the first. These people also pretend that 
they are going to commit suicide. They go a little further, however, by 
actually endangering their lives. Nevertheless, since they do not seriously 
intend to die, they are careful to make provision for someone to rescue them 
in time. Death, if it comes is rather the result of accident of miscalculation. 
The rescuer does not show up or the would-be suicide inadvertently takes too 
many sleeping pills. 

Those who make up these first two groups, according to Dr. Litman. 
do not have any serious intention of dying. Members of the third group, on 
the other hand, do seem to have a fixed purpose of destroying their lives. They 
are generally older than the people of the other groups and are usually 
severely depressed, alcoholic, or victims of the mental disorder called 
schizophrenia. These people take means definitely calculated to end their 
lives; often they succeed. 


God the Judge 


It would appear, therefore, that most suicides are either the result of 
accident in the case of those who threaten but who do not intend actually 
taking their lives, or the consequence of some mental disturbance in 
those who clearly want and definitely try to commit suicide. The Church 
goes along with this analysis. It decrees that one who deliberately commits 
suicide is not to be buried in consecrated ground or with a church burial. 
These penalties are not incurred, however, if the suicide was clearly or even 
probably committed because of mental sickness. Christian burial is also 
allowed if there is a reasonable doubt whether death came as a result of a 
suicide attempt. 

Although we must condemn deeds known to be evil, no one can be sure 
what blame, if any, should be assessed against a person who commits suicide. 
Only God knows the full story of each human soul and only He can give a 
just judgment. Sympathy, compassion, understanding rather than hasty con- 
demnation is the Christian attitude. t 

—FAaTHER RoceEr, S.A. 
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~ A Faithful 
Graymoor Brother 


N Friday morning, January 29, 

1915 a man in his thirties got off 

the New York Central train at 
Garrison and began walking over 
the winding snow-covered road 
towards Graymoor. Despite his 
heavy brown overcoat and the suit- 
case he was carrying, he overtook 
a horse and sled bound for Gray- 
moor with the morning mail. He 
hitched a ride and reached Gray- 
moor around noon. At the top of 
the mountain at Graymoor Friary, 
he was met by Brother Anthony, 
the first and oldest Graymoor 
Brother. 

This new arrival at Graymoor 
was John Francis Develuz, and he 
was destined to become the second 
Graymoor Brother, . Fidelis by 
name, and one of the most faithful 
early companions of Graymoor’s 
Father Founder. 

Brother Fidelis was a native of 
Belgium. At an early age he had 
desired to become a missionary to 
the Congo. His pious Lutheran 
mother was agreeable but his 
father strenuously objected. So 
young John Develuz became an 
apprentice in a bookbinding shop. 
Soon he was a full-fledged journey- 
man bookbinder working for the 
company which did the Books for 
the Royal Family. 

In those years many young 
Europeans were emigrating to 
America in order to better them- 
selves. The future Brother Fidelis 
was among this group, and with 
the blessing of his parents he left 
Brussels and arrived in New York 
October 16, 1905. In the years 
following this he held important 
positions in the bookbinderies of 
companies in New York, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, and Montreal, where in 
the latter place he was employed 
by The Gazette and La Patrie, and 
finally with Henry Birks & Sons, 
Jewelers. 

It was in Montreal that he be- 
came a Catholic. His interest in the 
Church had increased after he went 
one evening into the Church of the 
Gesu during Benediction. On Jan- 
uary 7, 1911 he made his profes- 
sion of faith, was conditionally 
baptized and the next day he made 
his first confession and received 
Holy Communion. 

The early years of World War I 
found him in Boston. At the Con- 
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sulate in Boston he offered him- 
self for military service but was 
told that he was not needed. It was 
soon after this that an incident 
happened which shows how Provi- 
dence arranges things for spiritual 
goals. This is how Brother Fidelis 
tells it himself: “On Sunday on my 
way to church I bought a copy of 
The Pilot. There I read a small 
article about the work done at 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. by the 
Friars and the homeless men who 
were given lodging. I prayed over 
this matter and by the middle of 
the week I had made up my mind 
to go to this place called Gray- 
moor.” 

The first years at Graymoor 
found the future Brother Fidelis 
transformed from a bookbinder to 
a bookkeeper. He worked among 
other things on the subscriptions to 
the early Lamp magazine, kept a 
record of donations, checks, and 
postage. Gradually he became 
Father Paul's trusted secretary. 

When he was clothed in the 
Holy habit on the Feast of St. 
Joseph, 1917, he was given the 
name Fidelis or “the Faithful 
One.” Two years later he pro- 
nounced his first vows as a 
professed Graymoor Brother. 

Soon Brother Fidelis became 
Treasurer at Graymoor. For years 
the many checks which were sent 
from Graymoor to missionaries 
throughout the world were signed 
by the hand of Brother Fidelis. 

By such varied routes and _ in- 
cidents did Brother Fidelis reach 
the place where he would realize 
his vocation as a 
Brother and where he would offer 
his labors to God until his death 
came on December 18, 1959, after 
forty years of faithful service. _—t 

—Martruias Dre Lapa, S.A. 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Question of the Month 


Dear Editor: No matter what topic th 
“Question of the Month” has it is gene: 
ally interesting. Of course being a woma: 
I’m not too interested in Nuclear Physic 
modern mechanics or the like but I a 
always interested in the questions an: 
replies on religious subjects. 

Cecelia M. St. Joh 

Astoria 2, N. Y. 


Good Reading 
Dear Editor: Thank you for sending n 
Mr. Delaney’s article on “Do Catholi: 
Really Read?” in February Lamp. Sin: 
one of our objectives is the promotion « 
good reading in the home, this artic 
was most appreciated. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thos. J. 
Executive Secretary 
National Office—Decent Literatur: 
Chicago 5, Il. 


Fitzgeral 


Catholic Press 


Dear Editor: Your articles in THE Lami 
do more than provide excellent reading 


for the spirit and mind. They make 1 
realize the tremendous work being do: 
by our Church through our dedicat: 
Priests and Sisters. With knowledge, y: 
help us from becoming too self-center 
and complacent. 

May God bless all your efforts in gr 


abundance during this present new year 


Anna Muransk; 


Irvington, N. J. 


Moonlighters 
Dear Editor: 


Mr. Ryan gave a good analysis of tl 
problem. However there is a point whi: 
he seems to have passed over too quick 


What about the money-hungry individual 


who has no need of more than an ave 
age week’s salary to support his fami 
and yet insists on earning twice as mu 
as he needs just to provide the “extras 
This is a question of social justice. Th 
ought to be a law! 

Paul Quinn 

Elizabeth, N. 


Addiction 

Dear Editor: The article on drug addi 
tion in the March Lamp was very int 
esting. I believe that Mr. Levine took 
well-balanced view of the situation 
not taking sides with those who offer t! 
extreme solution of either “Lock them | 
in jail,” or “They are sick, so treat th« 


with white kid gloves.” Both the law am! 


the hospitals have to play their part 
licking this problem. 
James Fitzpatrick 
Floral Park, L. L., N. 


Ball Bounces 
Dear Editor: I was intrigued by the ill 
tration of the bouncing tennis ball wi 
the fiction article Rice and Tuyo in t! 
March Lamp. It made me read the stor 
That too I liked. 
Maryanne Duffy 
Middletown, N. 
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I read the article “What 
About the Moonlight Problem?” by Ed 
ward M. Ryan (February Lamp). I think 
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WELL, Kips, I’ve read them all. Every 
ticle the papers and magazines print 
‘bout today’s youth—I have read. 
‘here are the usual reports in the 
apers about the gangwars, and the 
eener who killed himself and his girl, 
nd now and then, lo and behold, they 
rint a tiny little article in the middle 
f the advertisement section telling 
ll who read it that John Q. Doe, 18, 
on a contest and was presented with 
list of prizes that sounds like the in- 
entory of an oversized department 
tore. Then there are authors who 
rite long and learned articles about 
1e innocence of teenagers, about the 
ulpability of the parents and the en- 
ironment that is the sole cause of 
elinquency. I’ve read them all, and I 
m disgusted. 
So this article is addressed to you, 
nd to your parents, apologizing with 
ll my heart for these people and 
sking you to understand. The editors 
ho thrive on gang wars, and the 
uthors who dip their pen in ink and 
endeavor to exonerate every teenager 
vithin hearing distance mean well. 
At least they try. But I ask you, when 
will their consciences tell them it is 
all really very simple. 

Surprised? Why, it is not difficult 
at all. You see, surprising as it may 
seem to a great many people, those 
who are in adolescence happen to be, 
all arguments to the contrary, in mind, 
really, flesh and blood, people! Now 
that’s not so hard to digest, is it? As 
with the majority of the human race 
the usual procedure is that people are 
divided into three categories—good, 
indifferent and bad. Accordingly, we 
can assume that teenagers follow this 
pattern. 

We realize that environment, the 
home and the community have a 
great deal to do with our youth. But 
possibly we forget that young men 
and women are made in the image 
and likeness of God, they are sons 
and daughters, not only of their own 
family, but of Adam and Eve—they 
are prone to the same evils and also, 
they acknowledge the same Good. 

Like some, we cannot subscribe to 
the idea that all teenagers are bad, 
but also we can’t say they are all 
applicants for an early halo. Things 
ist don’t work out that way. The 
‘ing that makes me mad is that man 
judges, and does so with gusto, 
‘ter reading the papers, articles 
id watching his television screen. 
“They’re all bad . . . . just look at the 
ipers” he will say and at the same 
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time he will forget his own boyhood, 
his own pranks, and his own pugilistic 
endeavors. 

That’s why I apologize. The adult 
society has condemned you, perse- 
cuted you; or they have placed you 
on a pedestal and worshiped you, 
blaming others for your own wrongs. 
BUT the big thing they have failed 
to do is to accept you as people— 
sound, human beings, with a common 
destiny and the right yes, the 
right, to learn for yourself. Some of 
you are immature and others are not— 
but this does not take from you the 
right to grow up—not as _ headlines, 
not as a society of gangsters, not as a 
group whose delinquency thermom- 
eter measures 110° but as regular, 
human American kids. 

Which brings me to a point that I 


Today is a great era for youth 


shall just mention, and which speaks 
for itself. You and I know that the 
delinquency rate is high—but so is the 
number of teeners. Let’s be fair, it is 
not a very big number and for a 
society that genuflects before the Wall 
Street Results instead of those of Cal- 
vary, we aren’t doing too bad. Father 
Flanagan said something about there 
being no such thing as a bad boy.... 
and I agree. In the sense there is no 
such thing as an entire and hopelessly 
bad society. Our teenage society 
should be given credit—at least the 
credit due to all human beings. 

I hope our youth realize that they 
should be proud of their contempor- 
aries and that from the slums of the 
big cities, and the farms of the 
country, from one end of the country 
to another these fellows and girls, 





when they are ready, will march forth 
as statesmen, professional men and 
priests to take over the reins from the 
very people who would refuse the 
teenager of today his right to human 
dignity. 

The problems are not as great as 
we would like to believe and those 
that are real are less the teenager’s 
fault than the fault of the society who 
will glorify their weaknesses and con- 
deémn their strength. 

Forget the youth-crime rate, forget 
the kids who make mistakes (save to 
offer help), but don’t forget that our 
nation depends on these young people 
and we should be proud that they 
have earned our trust. This nation 
belongs to the young, and thank God 
it does. 

Popular notions about “the good 
old days” never seem to die. False 
dreamers never tire of talking about 
times in which there was no juvenile 
delinquency and when (apparently) 
everyone was a law-abiding American. 

The truth is that these old peaceful 
times never existed—at least in our 
larger cities. Turbulence and conflict 
are not peculiar to our times alone. 
Every age has its dangers. Every age 
can count those who had not the 
moral strength to overcome these 
dangers. 

How to overcome these dangers? 
This is the important question. The 
answer is simple. It is a quality which 
must be taught and learned—char- 
acter. 

A young person will go to school, 
will appreciate his family home, will 
respect the democratic way... if he 
has good solid character. Where does 
this character training originally be- 
gin? In the home. First through the 
efforts of parents, then through one’s 
own efforts. A sense of values, of self 
esteem, of purpose is built up. Most of 
all will there be a belief in one’s 
fellow men and in God. These basic 
elements give youth something to rely 
on in times of great danger and temp- 
tation. Without these he will follow 
the line of least resistance. 

Right now there is much talk about 
the Youth Corps. But its success will 
depend on the number of individual 
youths with character who comprise it. 

Yes, dear young people, we apolo- 
gize, but we do want you to remem- 
ber we're depending on you. We 
leave you a heavy legacy of hate, 
atheism and _ starvation—we leave it 
and ask that you change it to pros- 
perity and hope. It is not an easy job, 
but a necessary one, and, it is your 
destiny. t 

—W. Puivir JONEs 
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St. Paul writing to the He- 
brews stated: 

“For every high-priest taken 
from among men is ordained 
for men in the things that ap- 
pertain to God, that he may 
offer up gifts and sacrifices 
for sins.” 


HE PRIEST, then, is placed 

by God in the Church to 
offer sacrifice. This office is 
peculiar to the priests of the 
Law of Grace, to whom has 
been given the awesome power 
of offering the great Sacrifice 
of the Body and Blood of the 
Son of God—a Sacrifice sub- 
lime and perfect. 

St. Alphonsus wrote: “All 
the honors that the Angels by 
their homages, and men by 
their virtues, penances and 
| martyrdoms, and other holy 
_ works, have ever given to God 
could not give Him as much 





glory as a single Mass. For 
all the honors of creatures are 
finite honors, but the honor 
given to God in the Sacrifice 
of the altar, because it pro- 
ceeds from a Divine Person, 
is an infinite honor. | 
' “Hence we must confess 

that all the actions of the 
Mass, as the Council of Trent 
says, is the most holy and di- 
vine. It is then, an action most 
holy and dear to God—an ac- 
tion that appeases most effica- 
ciously the anger of God 





against sinners; that beats 
| down most effectually the 


_ Powers of hell; that affords 
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to the souls in Purgatory the 
greatest relief.” 

How well the Saints rea- 
lized that were it not for the 
Mass—the unbloody Sacrifice 
of Calvary continued on our 
Catholic Altars—the earth 
long ago would have perished 
on account of the sins of men. 

Cooperate, then, with God 
in the most Divine of all Di- 
vine things—the Mass—by ar- 
ranging in your will to perpet- 
uate the glorious Sacrifice of 
the Mass in the education of 
worthy young men for the 
Priesthood of Christ. 

In arranging your Will in- 
sert: 


“I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Friars of the 
Atonement, Inc., Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y., the sum of 
$—______for the education 
of worthy young men for the 
Priesthood. 


If you desire further infor- 
mation, or if we can assist you 
in any way in making these ar- — 
rangements, please write to us. 4 
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Seventh-day Adventism 


Continued from page 22 


shown the Ten Commandments in 


stone tablets with a special hak 
around the Fourth (Catholic Third 
Commandment. She declared that fail 
ure to observe Saturday marked on 
with the mark of the beast. Th: 
Roman pope, the anti-Christ, hac 
changed the Christian observance t: 
Sunday and incurred God’s hol 
wrath. 

Adventists observe the Jewish Sab 
bath beginning at sundown Frida‘ 
night. They abstain from cooking an: 
unnecessary work, spend Saturda 
morning in church, and read the Bibl: 
and church literature for the rest « 
the day. Adventists close their stor 
and offices on Saturday as do Ortho 
dox Jews. As might be expected, Ad 
ventists part company with other fu 
damentalists when the latter promot 
Sunday Blue Laws. 

Adult candidates for baptism agr« 
to abstain from liquor and_ tobac: 
and “unclean” foods, to tithe the 
income, to consider the SDA chur 
the “remnant” church in contrast t 
the apostate churches of Christendon 
In the Lord’s Supper, Adventists us 
grape juice and observe a foot was! 
ing ceremony before communion. 

Today the SDA denominatio 
counts 1,155,000 adult members whil 
1,500,000 attend Adventist Sabbat! 


schools. The sect runs 44 publishin; 


houses and prints tracts and books i 
almost 200 languages. Their litera 
output is high if undistinguished: 38 
magazines and 60 books a year flo. 


from Adventist pens and presses. The 


“Voice of Prophecy” program reach« 


people in 65 languages over 860 radio 


stations and their “Faith for Today 
TV program is carried on 153 statior 
in the U. S. alone. The Adventis 
have a penchant for disguising th 
sponsorship of their broadcasts, per 
odicals and public lectures which a1 
tagonizes other Protestants. 

Mrs. White once wrote, “We shou! 
not go out of the way to make hai 
thrusts at the Catholics. Among tl 
Catholics there are many who a 
most conscientious Christians wl! 
walk in all the light that shines up: 
them, and God will work in their b 
half.” Nevertheless Adventists prop 
gandists usually dispense a_ rath 
strong dose of anti-Catholicism. T! 
sect brands the pope the anti-Chri 
and employs childish numerical pu 
zles to buttress their views. They p1 
mote an extravagant position on se] 
aration of church and state which 1 
Catholics and few Protestants wou 
support. 

Adventists consider themselves co: 


Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


BABY TRAINS A MOTHER 


MOTHERS CHERISH the delusion that 
they train their babies. As a bachelor 
uncle, I know (what every baby 
knows) that Junior trains Mommy. 
The two square off in the nursery 
from the time the infant arrives... 
and the smaller emerges victorious, 
but still adored, in every round. 

Since my sister, Beth, triumphantly 
turned home with her first born, 
ve had an excellent vantage point 
secure in my bachelor apartment 
bove stairs), from which to view 
the Mommy-training process. I’ve 
learned not to be deceived by a baby 
sonnet. The brain within knows ex- 
ctly what it wants...and how to 
et it. 

Like all mothers, Beth considers 
herself an expert in baby training. 
Jothing to it, really. She confiden- 
tially lists her victories. In the interest 
of peace and quiet, I neglect to point 
out that while she seems to win an 
occasional skirmish, she hasn’t won 
the war. 

I became skeptical of her baby- 
training theory the first night Davy 
came home from the hospital. Beth 
popped him into the nursery to sleep, 
and confidently walked off. Sure he’d 
sleep. He was in his own little crib, 
wasn’t he? 

Davy’s decibel assault on adult ears 
lasted far into the night. When it 
ended abruptly, in mid-shriek, I was 
grateful for the weakness inherent in 
tiny lungs. The demonstration of con- 
flicting wills had been impressive, the 
baby’s defeat conclusive. Next day, 
I observed Davy’s crib dominating the 
master bedroom. 

The 2 a.m. feeding was the next 
institution to fall in the face of Davy’s 
indomitable resistance. The baby, in 
his infinite wisdom, prescribed sleep 
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for himself at feeding time. He 
emerged victorious, the nerves of his 
parent shattered by the fray. At 2 a.m. 
he slept, not ate. 

A sleeper at feeding time, Davy 
became a nighthawk at adults’ bed- 
time. Let Beth turn down the bed or 
lift a toothbrush, and a kind of spooky 
perception alerted the baby. With the 
cunning of a statesman who knows 
the diplomatic value of timing, he was 
wide awake for an extended session 
of fun and games. He signalled his 
willingness to frolic by a deceptively 
good-humored “noo-nee-na-noo.” If 
ignored, his face puckered, and he 
was off with a shriek that would 
shatter glass. Then the pint-sized 
despot had to be amused until he fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion... and 
Mommy collapsed. 

This, I began to realize, is the pat- 
tern of a whole diabolical system. 
Beth was firm in the conviction that 
she was training Davy. All the while, 
Davy was training Beth... and every 
other adoring adult within his sphere 
of influence. This infantile Svengali 
not only had his mother trained . . . he 
had her convinced that she was train- 
ing him. 

Now, it seems that every mother 
considers a clean-all-day diaper the 
ultimate proof of her prowess in baby 
training. When this great day came, 
Beth flourished the diaper like a ban- 
ner of a conquering army. “He did 
it!” she cried. “He’s a genius!” 

What made this a major victory for 
both mother and child was that Davy 
had broken the neighborhood record 
for premature toilet training, a title 
formerly held by the son of Janie, the 
redhead next door. A clean diaper at 
such a tender age, according to neigh- 
borhood folklore, indicated a towering 
genius. 











Beth celebrated the occasion with 
a great deal of neighborly hubbub, 
by cancelling her diaper service. 

That night, I bent over the crib to 
admire the sleeping genius. With what 
gifts would he shower the waiting 
world? Music? Mathematics? Ath- 
letics? What I saw in the moonlight 
that filtered across the sheets of the 
crib gave me the key to the age-old 
question: Who’s training whom? 

“T recalled that for weeks, Beth had 
been acting as though she were train- 
ing as an Olympic sprinter. The baby 
would signal by making special little 
coos and squirms. Beth would scoop 
him from his playpen, crib or carriage 
like a fast-mail train picking up a 
pouch at a rural substation. Obviously 
her first born enjoyed the excitement 
of these races against time and gloried 
in the praise that followed his per- 
formance. 

But now I realized that the record 
he had broken was not one of early 
achievement of social graces. He had 
simply succeeded in training his 
mother earlier than usual. Baby gave 
the signals. Mother had been trained 
to do the rest. 

The next few weeks were harrowing 

. even the baby aged visibly. Mean- 
while, I found, each night, diapers 
festooning my bathroom. 

“T thought Davy was trained,” I 
said innocently. 

“Accidents will happen,” Beth in- 
formed me coldly. She couldn’t hang 
the diapers outdoors. That would 
jeopardize Davy’s reputation as a bud- 
ding genius. 

About this time, I had to fix a fuse 
for the redhead next door, and found, 
in her basement, drying diapers. 

“Why don’t you girls throw in the 
towel?” I asked, “or the diaper? Why 
not resume diaper service?” 

“And admit to the neighborhood 
that our babies are not trained?” they 
protested. 

“Everyone knows that accidents will 
happen...even to a genius,” I pointed 
out. 

“So you can dazzle the neighbors 
with this scientific fact and point out 
that while your babies are trained, 
you are not...not trained to the 
drudgery of boiling diapers by the 
hour like grandma used to do.” 

The way I figure, the little white 
lie about the mothers not being trained 
can be pardoned in view of the tower- 
ing truth I had given them. An old 
schoolmate, now a pediatrician, had 
supplied this fact from his medical 
journal when I appealed to him for 
advice on how to get drying diapers 
out of my bathroom. 

Neither Beth nor Janie would be the 
first to call the diaper service. So 


I did. t 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 
them...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














GIVE TO | 
ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


e Eighth Graders | 
e High School students 
e College men 


We Are Now Accepting 
Candidates 
For 
GRAYMOOR’S 


e@ St. John’s Minor Seminary 
e@ St. Joseph’s Novitiate 

e@ St. Pius X College 

e Atonement Major Seminary 


If You Would Like To Be 
A GRAYMOOR PRIEST 


To work on Home or Foreign Missions 





To Preach, Teach, WRITE —to save souls 








cut out, fill out, return 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 





Address. 





City State 





Phone Age 
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MEN OF PRAYER, SOIL AND SILENCE 


In the picturesque, knob-hill 
region of north-central Kentucky 
which borders the bluegrass, there 
is the Abbey of Gethsemane. Well 
over 100 years old, it is the Proto- 
Abbey of all Trappist monks of the 
United States. 

Here in a world apart, a world 
of hushed silence, some 200 monks 
follow a rigorous daily routine of 
hard work and prayer. It is a world 
that sometimes defies the under- 
standing of outsiders. To the Trap- 
pists themselves it is a voluntary 
existence in which they strive for 
peace of mind through solitude, 
achievement through prayers for all 
the world, and personal salvation 
through their devotion to things 
spiritual. In their own words they 
have “given up everything in order 
to possess everything . . . renounced 
liberty in order to be free.” 

Trappist monks abide by pre- 
cepts set forth by St. Benedict in 
the sixth century. Theirs is a life 
spent wholly in the search for God 
through manual labor, meditation 
and private prayer, and group cele- 
bration of Church liturgy. The 
monks of Gethsemane belong to the 
Cistercian Order founded in 1098 
when a group of 20 monks left the 
flourishing Burgundian Abbey of 
Molesmes in France and settled in 
an isolated area. Formation of the 
new Abbey had as its purpose a 
return to complete observation of 
the Holy Rule of St. Benedict. 

Then, in the early winter of 1848 
the good ship Brunswick hove to at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. It was 
32 days out of LeHavre and aboard 
it were 39 Trappist monks from 
the Abbey of Melleray in France. 
They had come to the New World 
to establish a colony on a 1,500- 
acre tract some 30 miles south of 
the muddy Ohio River in the area 
of Bardstown, where still stands 
enshrined the old house which 
inspired Stephen Foster to pen the 
lyrics for the immortal ballad “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” The area was 
in the uplands, more rolling than 
rugged, with forests abounding in 
huge maples, walnuts, locust and 
cedar, laced with clearings of blue- 
grass. 

To this frontier region the 39 
monks brought many Old World 
skills, each being a craftsman in 
his own right. Novices came to join 
them and brought to the Abbey 
many new methods. In a compara- 
tively few years the Abbey boasted 





a profitable farm operation, for the 
monks had cleared the land, 
dammed streams to form lakes, 
and had dug their own irrigation 
system. 

Some new ways have come to 
the Abbey but the daily routine has 
not changed in centuries. Their 
garb is a rough white cloak with 
the characteristic high-peaked, al- 
most hooded hat. A heavy leather 
belt cinches the flowing, full- 
bottomed robe. 

Several groups make up the com- 
munity. First, there are the pro- 
fessed choir monks, in white habits, 
whose main work is to celebrate the 
sacred liturgy and chant at various 
times during day and night. Then 
there are the choir novices, also 
garbed in white. The professed 
monks can be distinguished from 
the novices by their black scapulars 
and long-sleeved cowls. 

The choir monks and_ novices 
put in approximately eight hours 
a day at chanting, but they also 
are assigned to more than fou 
hours of work, usually manual 
labor. 

A much simpler life is led by the 
group known as brothers. The reli- 
gious office of the brothers can be 
recited during a break in work, in 
the fields or in the shops. The 
brothers engage largely in prayer 
and chanting until time for work. 

When you have 800 acres of cul- 
tivated land—half of it irrigated by 
14 lakes made by the monks them- 
selves—and 1,200 acres of wood- 
land, there is a lot of farming to be 
done even where prayer and medi- 
tation take up a good portion of a 
day that begins at 2:00 a.m. and 
ends when the monks go to bed 
at 7:00 p.m. Actually, the Trappists 
consider their work as part of their 
lifelong prayer. Whether it is build- 
ing a barn, plowing a field, milk- 
ing a cow or baking a fruit cake, it 
is offered to God’s honor and glory. 
Just as they are careful to sing the 
Divine Office correctly and as 
beautifully as voice and ear will 
allow, so they are eager to pray 
with their labor worthily. 

They sleep on board beds and 
straw in small cubicles. They never 
speak except after obtaining per- 
mission in case of emergency. 

But the monks are very happy. 
As one of them said: “We are not 
lonely. We are citizens with the 
saints and members of God’s house- 


hold.” t 
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SPORTS 


by JOE CAHILL 


News FROM THE BASEBALL training 
camps heralds the first harbinger of 
spring. A total of 18 clubs, the largest 
mimber of big league teams ever to 
open spring training, began prepa- 
rations for the championship chases in 
the American and National Leagues. 

The two club expansion was ac- 
unted for by the American League 


i. 
which added a franchise in Los An- 
gles to compete with the Dodgers 


for the diamond dollar, and the shift 
Washington to the twin city area 


0 
o! Minneapolis-St. Paul. A franchise 
h:s also been allotted in Washington 
t’ maintain American League domi- 


nition of the capital. 

A majority of the teams are based 
Florida, Arizona, and California. A 
total of six new managers including 
3 1l Rigney who heads up the new Los 
igeles Angels club and Mickey Ver- 
non who will operate in the Nation’s 
c: pital will take over. 


> bo 


HOUK FILLS BIG SHOES 


The hottest seat probably is the one 
occupied by Ralph Houk who replaces 
the incomparable Casey Stengel at the 
Yankee helm. As Casey’s replacement 
the Major is expected to acquire and 
cultivate the winning habit that has 
become the trade mark of the Yankee 
organization. 

The other new managerial posts 
went to Al Dark who returns to the 
Giants after serving tours of duty at 
several National League out-posts as 
a shortstop, Bob Scheffing takes over 
the Tigers, and Joe Gordon joins his 
old taskmaster Trader Frank Lane at 
Kansas City. 

The most unusual spring training 
set-up of all is the experiment being 
conducted by the Chicago Cubs. In 
lieu of a manager, the Wrigley plan 
calls for eight coaches to do the job. 

The American League is preparing 
to pioneer with a ten club circuit with 
162 games. The National League is 
prepping for its final fling with eight 
clubs and the traditional 154 games. 

But regardless of the changes or 
status quo of the respective leagues, 
chances are good that the outcome 
will be the same. The Yanks with an 
accent on youth once again appear to 
be the team to beat in the junior 
circuit. Manager Danny Murtaugh’s 
World Champion Pirates are hopeful 
that another maximum team effort 
will offset serious shortcomings in 
power and depth. 

The Pirates are loaded with team 
spirit and hustle. They love Manager 
Murtaugh and show it by crashing 
fences for him. playing with half- 
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healed fractures and with freshly 
stitched cuts and abrasions. The 
Pirates play with Murtaugh, and for 
him. “We have a bunch of free- 
thinkers on this club,” the colorful 
manager says, “and we encourage 
free thinking.” 

However, pennants and champion- 
ships are not won on spirit alone. 
Last year the Pirates did it with a 
.276 team batting average which was 
11 points better than any club in the 
league. Vern Law is another reason 
the Pirates succeeded. He won 20 
and lost 9, but more than that he is 
one of the most respected hurlers in 
baseball. Others who figured in the 
championship performance were Bob 
Friend who enjoyed a big comeback 
year, and Bill Mazeroski who trimmed 
himself down to fighting weight after 
nearly eating himself out of the league 
a year before. 


BUCS LUCKY 


Another key factor, of course, was 
luck. Dame Fortune smiled pleasantly 
on the Pirates. Not a front liner was 
hurt seriously until Dick Groat had 
his wrist cracked in the waning days 
of the season. Pittsburgh required 
that type of luck. It simply did not 
have, nor does it now have, a bench 
to withstand a rash of injuries. 

General Manager Joe Brown has 
made some moves aimed at strength- 
ening the club. On paper the Pirates 
look as good or better than the cham- 
pionship team of 1960. With a set 
team of champions, their theme song 
again will be “Beat ’em Bucs!”. 

Behind the Pirates we like either 
the Dodgers or the Braves in the 
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Will Murtaugh and the Pirates repeat? 


runner-up position. A year ago at this 
time Chuck Dressen, fiery manager of 
the Braves, had laid claim to the 
pennant. Of course, he failed, but so 
did the defending Dodgers. 

With Warren Spahn and Lew Bur- 
dette, probably the finest pitching 
tandem in either league, heading up 
the mound staff the Braves have to 
be rated a strong contender. Last year 
Spahn finished with a 21 and 10 
record, and Burdette with 19 and 13. 
Each fired no-hitters. Biggest prob- 
lem, however, developed in the bull 
pen where the Braves’ reliefers were 
ineffective, to put it mildly. 

Ed Mathews, Hank Aaron, Del 
Crandall and Joe Adcock, if his back 
mends, give the Braves a solid look 
at the plate. 


DODGERS COULD WIN 


The Dodgers boast depth and de- 
sire in the pitching department which 
is headed by Don Drysdale and Larry 
Sherry. They also boast a couple of 
good stickers in Norm Larker (.323), 
and Frank Howard, the 6 foot 7, first 
baseman who cracked 23 homers in 
117 games. Another key performer is 
Maury Wills, an exciting base runner 
who swiped 50 bases. 

Reorganization both on the field 
and in the front office should not 
affect the Yankees in their bid for 
another pennant. The big switch, 
of course, was the one that saw 
Stengel retire to his bank in California 
as Ralph Houk assumed the guiding 
reins of the Bronx Bombers. 

Though this is a difficult task at 
best for Houk, the Yanks have what 
it takes and in large and impressive 
quantities. When it comes to home 
run hitters, the Yankee dynasty has 
rarely been in better shape. 

This type of blasting resulted in 
the Bombers’ 10th pennant in 12 
seasons, the 25th in a span of four 
decades. To bring another pennant to 
Bronxville, Houk has several other 
Yankee stalwarts such as Yogi Berra, 
Tony Kubek, Bobby Richardson, 
Cletis Boyer, Moose Skowron, Elston 
Howard and Johnny Blanchard, upon 
whom to lean. 

With a little bit of luck and the 
grace of some long ball hitting, the 
Baltimore Orioles figure to give the 
Yanks their toughest go. The Orioles 
have some superlative stars to count 
on such as Rookie Jim Gentile who 
led the club in RBI’s with 98; Ron 
Hansen who belted 22 home runs; 
Chuck Estrada who collected 18 
mound victories; and Brooks Robin- 
son who led the hitters with a .294 
average. 

The accent is still on youth down 
Baltimore way with no less than six 
strong armed pitchers under 23. t 
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Seventh-day Adventism 
Continued from page 26 

scientious co-operators as far as mili- 
tary service is concerned. The church 
has established camps which train Ad- 
ventist young men for medical and 
non-combatant duties. An Adventist 
corporal won the Congressional Medal 
of Honor for heroism on Okinawa dur- 
ing World War II. 

To a Catholic the theological con- 
tortions of the Adventists are under- 
standable once you reject the proper 
role of tradition and substitute the 
trance-visions of Mrs. White for the 
teaching authority of the Church. TF 


Lay Missionaries 

Continued from page 15 

grow stronger, yet paradoxically Latin 
America will deteriorate into one of 
the weakest links in the universal 
chain unless two great problems are 
met and conquered: religious igno- 
rance and social injustice. 

Jaime Fonseca, Latin American edi- 
tor of the NCWC News Service and 
an experienced observer of Latin 
America, comments: “In their tradi- 
tion, floats a sort of religiosity and a 
general idea about God, the saints, 


and the sacraments.... Most of the 
government systems of education are 
highly secularized . . . and militant 


agnostics teach and write for the 
great masses.” 

The socio-economic picture is not a 
happy one, either. For the wealthier 
classes are blindly reluctant to share 
or diminish their position of privi- 
lege. Social injustice and a high illit- 
eracy rate contribute to the religious 
crisis because, unless a man is a saint, 
he sinks in spiritual desperation or 
indifference when confronted with 
never-ending poverty. 

Moreover, Latin America is caught 
in a vicious circle: the languid spiri- 
ual life is caused by a shortage of 


priests, and the shortage of priests is 
caused by a languid spiritual life. 
Some of the Papal Volunteers going 
to Latin America will be integrated 
with existing lay mission groups. One 
of these will be the Association for 


International Development (AID), 
which has been sending single men 
and married couples to Latin America 
for three years. While other groups 
concentrate on the important work of 
teaching catechism as a direct aid to 
the clergy, AID members specialize 
in teaching, developing co-op housing 
projects, credit unions, experimental 
farms, and food marketing programs. 
They are also in labor relations, com- 
munications, and preventive medicine 
fields. Their object is always to work 
themselves out of a job by helping to 
form local leaders and thus multiply 
themselves and speed the work of the 
social apostolate. AID’s leader is 35 
year-old Gerald Mische, one of the 
front-runners of the lay missionary 
movement and a man of great vision 
and rallying powers, who lectures 
widely in the U. S., getting across to 
his audiences the true spirit of the 
movement. 

While the plight of Latin America 
and the aims of the Papal Volunteers 
will rightfully receive a great amount 
of publicity in the coming months, 
there still remain the critical fields of 
Africa and Asia where other lay mis- 
sionaries are working in their diverse 
ways to spread the name of Christ. 
Africa, for example, needs literally an 
army of lay missionaries who can 
bring spiritual teaching and technical 
competence to the millions of people 
who are struggling for their place in 
the sun. Several bishops on that conti- 
nent told me they would take any 
number of doctors, nurses, teachers 
and journalists they could get. 

The accompanying box, listing the 
lay mission groups, gives a thumbnail 
sketch of the types of people wanted. 





WHO ARE THE 
LAY MISSIONARIES? 

The principal lay missionary 
groups operating in the U. S. 
are: 

1. The Grail Institute for 
Overseas Service, 308 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. For 
women under 30. 


2. International Catholic Aux- 
iliaries, 1734 Asbury, Evanston, 
Ill. For women desiring to give 
their life to the missions. 


3. Lay Mission-Helpers Asso- 
ciation, 1531 W. Ninth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. For single men 
and women, and married cou- 
ples. This is the only group 
sponsored by a diocese. 


4. Association for Inter- 
national Development, 374 
Grand St., Paterson, N. J. For 
single men and married couples. 

5. Young Christian Workers, 
1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

6. Women Volunteers for 
Africa, 5401 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. For young 
women; specializes in nurses. 


7. Regis College Lay Aposto- 
late, Regis College, Weston, 
Mass. For college graduate and 
retired teachers able to work for 
at least one year in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

8. Papal Volunteers for Latin 
America, 720 N. Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. For single men and 
women and married couples. 
Speaking knowledge of Spanish 
or Portuguese needed. 
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Each group sends literature to those 
who write for it. But in general, these 
are the demands: 

Age: In general, younger men and 
women, better able to adjust to 
changes in environment and cultuie; 
21-45. 

Health: Physical stamina, stea:!y 
nerves, better than average health and 
vitality. 

Education: A professional or tech 
cal skill needed. 

Emotional Stability: A mature p: * 
sonality, responsible, adaptable. ale 
to get along well with others. a sense 
of humor. 

Spiritual Motivation: A deep aid 
stable desire to contribute to te 
growth of the Church. 

These are the people who can stri<e 
a match and watch a bonfire glow 
They are reflections of the new mood 
of America and the world. t 
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English In The Liturgy 
Continued from page 13 

The effort to uproot the native lan- 
guage in which the faithful have al- 
ways prayed and to force on them an 
alien tongue has resulted chiefly in 
frustration, torture and resentment. 
Instead of bringing about greater par- 
ticipation in the Mass, it has distracted 
he faithful and widened the gap be- 
ween altar and pew. 

But doesn’t the use of Latin by the 
ithful make for unity? 

No. Is substitutes a merely external 
unity of vocal sound for unity of 
thought, sentiment and feeling—the 
ouly unity worthy of the name. The 
uniform utterance of foreign words, 
bereft of intellectual and emotional 
content, is a sham unity. God is con- 
cerned not with the movements of our 
iynges and lips but with the 
thoughts of our minds and the senti- 
ments of our hearts. 

In what language did Christ and 
the Apostles celebrate Mass? 

As long as they were in Jerusalem 
they celebrated Mass and preached 
only in Aramaic, the language of the 
people. There is no record of any of 
them speaking one word in Latin. 
They used words to express ideas and 
to communicate thoughts and senti- 
ments, not to blur or conceal them. 

How then did Latin become the 
liturgical language? 

It is the liturgical language only of 
the Roman rite and it became that 
through an accident of geography. 
When Christianity spread beyond 
Palestine into the Mediterranean 
countries, the Church found Greek 
the dominant language and quite nat- 
urally she used it in her public rites 
and ceremonies. For two centuries 
Greek remained as the principal litur- 
gical language. 

As missionaries went farther from 
the Mediterranean littoral, she used 
the dominant languages of those re- 
gions. In the East they were Arme- 
nian, Coptic and Syrian, while in 
Africa and the West it was Latin. 

After Latin gradually became the 
common tongue of the people it was 
chosen for purely utilitarian reasons 
as the liturgical language of the 
Roman rite. It never was received, 
however, into the churches of the 
East, where today Catholics and the 
dissident Orthodox Churches celebrate 
Mass in 11 languages: Greek, Arme- 
nian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Syrian, Arabic, 
Old Slavonian, Malayalam, Georgian, 
Hungarian and Rumanian. In every 
case the language, that found its way 
into the liturgy, did so because it was 
the living, functioning language of the 
pcople—the vernacular. 

What is the state of Latin today? 


os 
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Save for a few scholars, it is a dead 
language, a linguistic fossil. Not one 
percent of the faithful understand it. 
Yet it remains the official language of 
the Roman Church, embodies in 
changeless form her doctrines and 
serves as a bond of unity. It has had 
a glorious past and will have a long 
and useful future in the Church of the 
Roman rite. For many centuries, how- 
ever, it has not effectively served the 
devotional needs of the faithful and 
has occasioned widespread apathy, 
boredom and ignorance of what is be- 
ing said and done at the altar. 

What is the need today? 

An increased use of the vernacular. 
There are portions of the Mass which 
are addressed to the faithful and 
which were intended to be expressed 
only in the vernacular. These and 
other parts, approved by the Church, 
could be recited in the vernacular, 
and thus be the first step in bridging 
the gap now separating the faithful 
from the celebrant. Even now, hymns 
and prayers in the vernacular may and 
should be used in low Masses. 

Is Rome permitting a greater use of 
the vernacular? 

Yes, in many countries. In Ger- 
many, for example, the congregation 
and the choir sing the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus and Angus Dei in the 
vernacular. Foreigners attending the 
International Eucharistic Congress in 
Munich in 1960 were edified and in- 
spired upon hearing 500,000 people 
sing Eucharistic hymns in their native 
language instead of remaining silent 
detached spectators. 

In mission countries much greater 
concessions for the use of the vernacu- 
lar have been made. Thus permission 
has been granted to Cardinal Tien to 
have his priests read the Mass, except 
the canon, in the vernacular. 

Is Rome glad to learn the aspira- 
tions and hopes of the faithful? 

Yes, Cardinal Bea, chairman of the 
Liturgical Commission, expressed his 
gratitude upon receiving the pam- 
phlet, English in the Liturgy, by 
Father LaFarge and the writer, Amer- 
ica Press, and promised to bring it to 
the attention of his commission. 

What did Pope John XXIII prom- 
ise? 

On March 13, 1960, in Our Lady of 
Help Church, His Holiness promised 
that “efforts will be made to make 
more widespread the use of the lan- 
guage of the people in public religious 
ceremonies.” Reflecting Christ’s com- 
passion and understanding of the 
needs of the people, his announce- 
ment stirred world-wide hope and 
prayer that soon the faithful can unite 
with the celebrant in praying to God 
in the language they understand. tT 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Mrs. J. J. Sullivan, Mrs. Houston 
(Leona) Whitfield, Catherine Matthews, 
Duncan Corns, A. W. Bayes, Sadie 
Daylor, Eva Mae Modler, Susan Barron, 
Imelda A. McMahon, Johanna Minihan, 
Thomas E. Cox, Mrs. John Shinnick, 
Mr. E. Leahy, Mary Kowalski, Mary 
Wlodarezyk, Adam _ Kowalski, Louis 
Berdyck, Magdalena Gardyszewski, Etta 
Miller, Mary Sharpe, Mrs. Frank Basler, 
Miss Helen Marcotte, Mrs. Arthur Blair, 
George Bologh, Rose Boness, Carmel 
Barone, Minnie Hall, Mr. C. S. Roots, 
Elizabeth Odegard, Eugene C. Ben- 
zinger, Mr. & Mrs. Sullivan, Mr. & Mrs. 
Thomas Broderick, Raffaele Argano, 
Salvatore Argano, Kate Cornell, Sister 
Callista Marie, Edna Gittens, Louise 
Ward, Mrs. Brady, Sister Mary Ewarld 
Ebnes, Ann Wilson, Margaret O’Brien, 
Eugene Harten, Anna J. Shaughnessy, 
Sarah E. Walsh, Anna S. Furlong, Sadie 
A. Guiltinan, Rose Eder, Mrs. R. D. 
Brown, Mr. M. Halyama, R. J. Freeman, 
Rose Alinse, Mary Tunnell, Leslie H. 
Bryant, Catherine Sullivan, Carl Wil- 
liams, Alfred Waring, Kathleen M. Kin- 
sella, Fred Ridder, Harry Herberich, 
Ceasirio Pacheco, James Kennedy, Mary 
Little, Mrs. Portor Horothy, John Shin- 
nick, Frank Rogalski, Adam Kowalsik, 
Miss Mary McNamara, Helen Murray, 
Michael A. Necastro, Mrs. A. M. Everit, 
Alice C. Walsh, Mrs. William Risk, Miss 
Ethel Rooney, Ann Pezzani, A. Mana- 
gelo, Nolen Hussey, Alice I. Johnson, 
James F. Barry, Mrs. M. C. Busald, 
Thomas P. Walshe, William P. Gillespie, 
William Thomas, John J. Toohey, Mr. & 
Mrs. W. J. Whalen, Maria Argano, 
Letezia Gallo, Harry Morrison, John J. 
Fitzgerald, Ada Currier, George Zercie, 
Anna T. Carey, Thomas McMillan, 
Annie Mulligan, John Coyle, William A. 
Walsh, Agnes Horan, Daniel Furlong, 
James M. Guiltinan, Mrs. B. F. Ward, 
Henry Mueller, Margaret McConney, 
Eugene A. Haas, Antonio Garza, John J. 
Murphy, Charles Clerc, Mary Ducette, 
Joseph J. Cole, Edward J. Dunlea, Mary 
McCaffrey, Florence B. Bolin, Harold 
O’Rourke, Miss Elizabeth V. Crowley, 
Joseph J. Conklin, Julia Lyons, Nora 
Peterson, Andrew Pulich, Mrs. A. Quinn, 
Gertrude Rice, Frances O’Leary, James 
Lynch, John R. MacNally, Margaret 
Sexton, Mrs. M. Sinnott, Anna M. Cos- 
tello, Miss Rose Coyle, Martin J. Corri- 
gan, Mr. Touchet, Giananna Banfiglio, 
Bridget Hogan, James Hogan, Mr. & 
Mrs. Alex Whitehair, James S. Morth, 
Frank Arnold, Fiorentino Montellese, 
Rt. Rev. W. J. Williams, Grace Delaney, 
Winifred Carney, Katherine A. Mac- 
Donald, Karl Worth, Ruth Kelley, John 
Gmitter, Floyd Gates, Dennis F. Daley, 
Elizabeth T. Daley, Patrick Cotter, John 
J. Cotter, Eleanor C. Hessler, Mrs. B. 
L. Mueller, Mary McCaffrey, George 
Hogrefe, Patrick Corcoran, Josephine 
Durch, Martha Pszczolkowski, Caroline 
Hubbs, Marcus G. Tormey, Patrick Mul- 
queeney, Lillian Paterson, Elizabeth 
Knapp, Mrs. Harry Pfeffer, Mrs. Joseph 
A. Walker, Edward J. Braisted, Mrs. 
John M. Friel, Mrs. Joseph Caruso, Ellen 
Holmes, Timothy Dunn, Mrs. J. E. 
Broussard, Anna Macchia, George Rein- 
muth, James O’Hanlon, Ellen Marshall, 
Francis J. Martin, Frances Joynt, Mrs. 
Daniel Cox, Antoinette Sgaglione, Jere- 
miah Connors, Mrs. Crawford, 
Amelia Gonnella, Lemual Wells, Patrick 
Hogan, Anthony Vitotrella, Math and 
Johanna Petrina, Nicholas Schoenicker, 
Carl A. Grome, Mary Mullin, Maria 
Montellese, Henry Frantz, Mr. F. C. 
Crowl, Mary A. Lee, Mrs. L. Hickey, 
Rev. Patrick H. McGinnis. 
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CHURCH ART 


To THE QUESTION, “What is religious 
art?” an easy answer cannot be given. 

First of all, if we speak of God as 
the supreme Artist, He is different 
from all human artists because all 
things are known by Him and He has 
the power to instantaneously create 
them. Not so the human artist. He 
must grope and struggle to get his 
idea expressed on some material. He 
must work with the paints, surfaces, 
and so on which are available. 

Neverthelesss, the human artists do 
make things which add to the beauty 
of the world. Painters make visible 
things which bring new light and 
understanding to human beings who 
see them. 

Therefore the human artist is, in an 
analogous way, a creator. And insofar 
as the human artist imitates the divine 
Artist and makes beautiful things, he 
is a religious artist. Although his ef- 
forts are limited, there will be a re- 
semblance between his limited art 
and the infinitely perfect power with 
which God creates. As Etienne Gilson 
says, “All truly creative art is reli- 
gious in its own right.” 


CHURCH ENCOURAGES ART 


From the early days when it wor- 
shipped in the catacombs until the 
present time, the Church has en- 
couraged and used art in connection 
with its worship. In this strictly reli- 
gious art, the subject itself rather than 
the art, occupies the first importance. 
In other words, when a Christian sees 
a Raphael Madonna, it is more than 
just a thing of beauty: it is the depic- 
tion of the Blessed Mother and her 
divine Son. 

On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the Church can survive 
without art. In fact, many individual 
churches carry on the divine worship 
despite the presence of surrounding 
art which is ugly. Nevertheless, it is 
proper that when human artists are 
called upon to cooperate in the wor- 
ship of God by their painting that 
these works be truly things of beauty. 

For many centuries the function of 
the artist was understood to be a 
maker of art for God’s sake or art for 
society's sake. His customers were 
Popes, Bishops, Kings, and Princes. 
The works of the artist were placed 
before the gaze of all the people in 
churches, in town halls, and in public 
places. The artist had a real place in 
society. 

Unfortunately since the 16th cen- 
tury the artist has become a lonely 


figure cut off from the rest of society. 
His work is frequently done for him- 
self alone or for a restricted group of 
the intelligentsia. Maybe one or the 
other of his works will wind up in a 
museum where they can be visited on 
Sundays in somewhat the manner that 
travelers visit the graves of the 
Pharaohs. With the difference that our 
modern art is so secret and subjective 
that few, besides the artist, know 
what it is all about. 

The artist’s isolation has led to this 
subjectivism. Holed up in the cave of 
his own imagination, his work is too 
often addressed to himself, is asocially 
distorted, or is an exercise in geo- 
metric designs or tensions between 
colors. 

Walking “downhill” through the 


The famed Tempi Madonna by Raphael 


Guggenheim Museum one afternoon 
I recall meeting a group of young 
people who were thoroughly confused. 
Their problem could be expressed in 
two words, “What gives?” An answer 
which seemed to temporarily solve 
their problem was this: “Either you 
like it or you don’t like it. There is no 
asking why, except that some of the 
colors and designs would be pleasant 
to contemplate on a rainy afternoon.” 

But to return to the religious art. 
First of all it should be socially com- 
municative. Secondly, it should not 
distort but should render beautiful 
the subject treated. Art which is a part 
of our places of worship is for the 
glory of God. It must appeal to the 
congregation so as in the most genu- 
ine way it will teach religious truths 
and stir devotion. 
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It is obvious that commercially pro- 
duced art is hardly vital and creatiy 
Many of the commercially produc: 
statues and paintings of our Lord and 
the Saints represent the subjects «s 
weak and sentimental. And statues 
Our Lady often have an empty swe: 
ness which a gifted child would ev: 
dislike in a doll. This kind of art giv. 
a false idea of Our Lord, the Bless«<J 
Mother, and the Saints. 

Sometimes the problem of obtaini 
good religious art is solved by getti 
reproductions of Romanesque figu: °s 
of the early Middle Ages or of Got! 
works of a later period. But to slay- 
ishly imitate the past suggests that \e 
of this present age are not produciiig 
a religious art which is vital and « 
ative and personal. 
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Finally, is there a place for some of 
the modern art in our churches? 
Clearly, that which is ugly, unhumanly 
distorted, and a strictly private exprvs- 
sion would hardly have a place. Hut 
types of modern abstract art may 
have (and actually do have) a. place 
in church. Was not Byzantine art a 
stylized—even an abstract—art. And 
the stained glass windows of Gothic 
churches contained many symbolic fig- 
ures which had their Christian mein- 
ing and significance. 


NOT MERELY A LIKENESS 

To desire only representational rt 
—that is, only the exact likeness, is to 
say that the photograph is the highest 
form of art. True religious art does 
not strive to give us merely a material 
likeness of our divine Lord and the 
Saints. It goes on to suggest the spirit- 
ual qualities residing in the person- 
ality. 

All religious artists from Giotto to 
El] Greco, and in our own day 
Rouault, represent in their painting 
created beings in a Christian universe. 
In the works of Giotto we feel the joy 
of the miracle of life. The paintings of 
E] Greco convey to us the great sp'ri- 
uality connected with Christian life. 
With Rouault we are struck by ‘he 
havoc which results from mortal sin. 

Future artists therefore have a ficld 
sufficiently wide to try their dive:se 
talents. Guiding themselves by ‘ie 
basic truth that man is both a mate: ial 
being and a spiritual being, all t) ir 
energies may be challenged in repye- 
senting man in the various stages of 
his pursuit of the Creator. 

No doubt it will be a long time !:e- 
fore the gap between the artist and 
society is bridged. But it is not wrong 
to try to throw connecting links across 
the chasm. 

—Ravpu Tuomas, S.A. 


April 1961 
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Grief over the death of a loved one is but a passing consolation for ourselves. In 
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his dying he is born again to eterrial life. Our most consoling thought is that we can 








of by our prayers and masses help the souls who have gone on before us. 
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e Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 masses 

n § loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatoria! Society. said each year for the living and the dead. 

le. | 

“ The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 

Ss 

ie : spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 

al : : . 

it Why not enroll yourself and your family! Graymoor Friars. 

e- 

of 0 smote ron j 
3 PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 

e- Franciscan Fricrs of the Atcnement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $____————_s«~Paartial payment $ 

id Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as | have indicated below: 

1g ES: eR es ee 5 ’ ne Living ae ee oe ‘ ; . 

ISS Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 

t F Send to _ elisa Enrotied by ae lie ancibeactieamn 

A. treet eee eo oeee eee _ ail : . lucien Street 
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-.. that you may know! 


Many of our friends write and ask us: “What is your 
plan for Sponsors?” First of all you will share in a 
very special way in all of the Masses, prayers, and 
goed works of all of our priests, brothers, and stu- 
dents. Missionaries all over the world say more than 
three thousand Masses every year for our benefactors. 
You will share also in all of our Solemn Novenas at 
Christmas, Easter, St. Anthony’s Day, the Feast of Our 
Lady of the Atonement, and your dead will also be 
remembered in our Novena 
Masses. Your name will be 
kept at the foot of the Shrine 
of St. Anthony at Graymoor 
so that you will be remem- 
bered in our Perpetual Novena 
to St. Anthony. You will also 
be remembered in all of our 
Special Novenas in our various 
houses. Finally, we are arrang- 
ing to have a special Mass 
said every day for our Gray- 
moor Sponsors. 

That is our plan. At your 
convenience write us for com- 
plete details. 

















Dear Father Angelus: 
Please send me the full details 
of your Sponsor program. 


Name 
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Very Rev. Fr. Angelus, S.A. 


Superior General 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 





Address 








City 


LAT ML ee 





Zone No. State 











